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TO-MORROW EVENING 


Pus FIFTY-THIRD ANNUAL MEETING 
of the RELIGIOUS ‘TRACT SOCIETY, will be held 
in EXETER HALL, Strand, 


The EARL OF CHICIIESTER in the Chair. 


The Chair to be taken at SIX o’Clock precisely. Tickets may 
be obtained at 56, Paternoster-row ; 65, St. Paul’s Churchyard ; 
and 161, Piccadilly, London. : 


— ee ee eee — — 


YOUNG MEN 's CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, 
TINH EE ANNUAL PUBLIC BREAKFAST 


will be held in FkeEM SONS’ HALL, Great Queen. street, 
on Turspay morning., May }lih,. Toe Chair will be taken at 
Six o’Clock, by the Right Hon, the Earl of Harkowsy.\ 


The Hon. ARTHUR KINNAIRD, the Rev, W. W. RoBingon, 
A. M., Incumbent of Christ Church, Chelsea, the Rev. Roperr 
Youna, of Great Queen-street Chapel, and the Rev, JasHua 
C. Harrison, of Camden ‘Town, will take part in the pro- 
ceedings. Y 

Tickets of Admission, Single, 2¢., Double, 3. 6!., may bead 
of Messre, Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners-street; Dalton’s, Cotk- 
epor-strect; B. L. Green’s, 62, Paternoster-row; and at the 
Office of the Society, 7, Greshamestreet, City. | 
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To, the FRIENDS of the POOR.—The 


Managers of the Distressed Needlewomen’s Home have 


upon their books 49 poor and distressed needlewomen, who are embraeing the Principal Questions involved in the Atonement 


anxious for employment (one a clergyman’s widow, three 
officers’ daughters, and one the sister of a gentleman who was a 
surgeon), Any lady having needlework to be done, of any de- 
Scripticn, will greatly help the poor women by sending it to the 
Home, where it will be done upon the premises, and under the 
superintendence of the Ladies’ Visiting Coinmittee, 

Subscriptions to assist in completing the fi ting- up of the Home 
(which the friends of the pocr are invited to inspect) for the re- 
ception of inmates are respectively solicited (one-third of which 
will be returned in clo:hing), 


Subscriptions received :— 


Lady Duchett .... £2 0 O Mr. Harrington. £1 1 0 
Lady Seymour.... 1 0 O|} Mre, Lucas 010 0 
Lady Singleton.... 1 O O| Mrs. Montagu.... 3 
Mrs. Huth. eece.- 2 2 0 J. Neil, Esq....... 010 0 
Mrs, Allenby...... 1 £ O| Mrs. Sampson 1 0 0 
T. Boulton, Esq... 1 1 6/C, Turner, Esq. .. 1 1 0 
Miss Barnett Beit: &. er ° 1 10 
Mrs. Drummond .. 1 1 0 J. Walker, Esq. .. 010 0 
Mies Ewart ..... ; 10 O Miss Wood ,..... 1 0 0 
Rev. C. Geary .... 2 2 0 


— 


15, Car burton- street, Fitzroy- square. C. GEARY, Sec. 


SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. | 


HE FORTV-EIGHTH ANNUAL EXHI- 
BITION is NOW OPEN, at their Gallery, 5, PALL- 
MALL EAST, from Nine till Dusk. 
Admittance, One Shilling. Catalogue, Sixpence. 
GEORGE FRIPP, Secretary. 


THE MAY MEETINGS, 
LENNY’S BALBRIGGAN HOSIERY, 


manufactured by the industrious Irish, from free labour 
cotton, will be well worth the inspection of the friends of 
Ireland, on their visit to London at this interesting season of the 
year. 


Balbriggan House, 33, Lombard-street, City. 


DR. WATTS COMPLETE, 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HYMN-BOOK, AND THE 
BIBLE, IN ONE VOLUME, 


HE CONGREGATIONAL HYMN-BOOK, 


bound together with the whole of DR. WATTS’S PSALMS 

and HYMNS, and comprised within the thickness of balf-an- 

inch. Printed in double columns, 18mo, beautiful type, ia 

gaan, with gilt edges, 5s.; in Turkey morocco, with gilt edges, 
+ 


The above edition of the Congregational Hymn-book may be 
had separate, in roan, with gilt edges, 3s. 6d.; in Turkey 
morocco, gilt edges, 53. 

„Or, the Congregational Hymn. book and Watts, with a beau- 
tifully printed Bible, bound together, calf, 13s, ; morocco, 14s. 

Also, in 48mo, pearl type, the Congregational Hymn-book, in 
roan, with gilt edges, 28. 6d.; in Turkey morocoo, gilt edges, 4s. 

The Congregational Hymn-book, in the various sizes and 
bindings, on the terms before published, as under :— 


b. d. 

32mo, (for Sunday-schools,) elo t . q 1 0 
Ditto, superior paper, ron .. 116 6 
itto, 99 roan, gilt edges . 2 0 
Ditto, si Ar. dd etvccics 2S 
Ditto, * calf, gilt edges 3 0 
. ¹m www ͤ 00 Gi 
aaa ee * evens ne 
ve r ²˙ ˙— 2X 
WWW ay 
Ditto, — — 6 0 
ei / / 


An allowance of 25 per cent. will be made to Ministers and 
Superintendents of Schools, on a remittance of not less than £2. 
Nearly 200,000 Copies of these Hymn-Books have been sold. 


Published for the Congregational Union, by Jackson and WaL 
FORD, 18, St. Paul's Churchyarò, Loudon, 
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New Work on the Parliament for the PRESENT CRISIS. 
. By Mr. Dop. Now ready. 


FELECTORAL FACTS, from 1832 to 1852, im- 
partially stated, including the Local Political Histor 
PREV AJLING INFLUENCE, Nature of the Constituency, Pry. 
pores and Taxation, Noted Members, the POLLS for the laat 
8283 Year, Population, &c., o“ every Constituency. By 
a AR Es 8 Esq, pate of ‘* The Parliamentaey Com- 
» ‘tne Peeruge, Baronetage, Knightage,” Ke. Royal 
— handsomely bound in cloth, price 78. 6d. ‘ 


London: WuiTTakER and Co., Ave Maria-lane, 


Second Edition, in one vol., post Svo, 33. 6d. cloth, 


DISSERTATION on CHURCH POLITY. 

By A. C. Dick, Esq., Advocate. : 

** Quotations can give no true idea of the character of this 

work, or of the power of the author; those who would appre- 

ciate cither, must procure the book, The very first parapraph 

will telithe reader that he is in the hands of a master of logic.“ 
— Spectator, 

Now ready, in 8vo, 10s, 6.1, cloth, 


HRISTOPHANY; the Result of Original 


Investigations into the Manifestations of the Son ot God, 
under the Old Testament Dispensation, By the late Rev. G. 
B. Kipp. Edited by tue Rev. O. T. Dobbin, LL.D. 


Now ready, in l2ino, price 4s, cloth, 
HE BELIEVER’S CHARTER. By Rev. D. 
Dewar, D. D., LL. D., Principal of Marischal College and 


University, Aberdeen; and Professor of Ecclesiastical IIIistory 
in the same University. 


In «a few daye, feap. 8vo, 23. 6d. cloth, 
V ESLEY the WORTHY, and WESLEY the 


CATHOLIC, By the Rev. O. T. DopBin, LL. D. With 
Introduction by Rev. W. ARTHUR. 


Now ready, ſcap. &vo, 1s. 64, cloth, 
IE ATONING LAMB; a Scriptural Exhibi- 
tion and Enforcement of our Lord's Vicarious Dea h; 
for Human Transgression; and forming u Handbook for the 


general reader on this Fundamental Doctrine of Revealed 
Truth, By Rev. WILLIAM Guirrirus, Hitchin, 


\ In feap. 8, price ls., 
HE AGE and the CHURCH; or, the Church 
Called to Exertion, By the Rev. T. Carrwricut. 
Warp and Co., 27, Paternoster-row. 


—— D— — 


LIBRARY FOR THE TIMES. 


— - - — — ——— 


This Day is Published, 
HE LIFE of ROGER WILLIAMS, 


Founder of the Colony of Khode Island; the earliest 
legislator and true champion for a full and absolute liberty of 
conscience. By Rouxo ELrox, D. D. 23. elotb. 


Just published, ls, 61, cloth, 
HE LIFE OF  CONSTANTINE THE 
GREAT. By Josern FLETcuER. 
It is an elaborate historical biography.“ Leader. 
A book of intense interest and importance.”—Glasgow Er. 


“ Written with calmneas, impartiality, and discrimination, 
and should be a household book.“ - Gateshead Observer. 


New Edition, revised and improved, 


LASSICAL SELECTIONS from BRITISH 

PROSE WRITERS; chiefly illustrative of the principles 

of intellectual, civil, and religious liberty, of peace, philan- 
thropy, and social advancement, 38. 6d. cloth. 


A collection of passages which stands unrivalled in our lan- 
guage, We cannot too strongly recommend the volume to 
parents and teachers. It wil! be found an invaluable auzihary 


in the wise and virtuous training of the youthful mind.“ 
Eclectic Review. | 


“It contains more grand and eloquent outpourings of the 
mighty minds of England’s worthies than any volume of the 
same size we have ever seen. It is a tribute to the genius of 
our language.“ The Critic. 


London: A. CocksHaw, 41, Ludgate-hill: 


DR, CUMMING’S NEW SERIES OF LECTURES. 
Fifth Thousand. 2 vols., fcap, price 98. each, cloth gilt, 
PORESHADOWS ; or, LECTURES ON OUR 


Lord's Miracles and Parables, as Earnests of the Age to 
Come. 


UR FATHER. A Manual of Family Prayer. 
Fifth Edition, price 3s. 
(THE COMMUNION TABLE. New Edition. 
38. 


D CHRIS IIANITY FROM GOD? A Manual 


of Christian Evidences. New Edition, price 33. 


POCALYPTIC SKETCHES. Eleventh Thou- 


4 tand. 3 vols., price 93, each. 
J YCTURES ON DANIEL. Sixth Thousand. 
| 98. 


ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUR, and Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 


— — — — ——— ͤ — ä—Ä— — 


PATENT HARMONIUM. 


1 SPRAGUE, 
7, FINSBURY-PAVEMENT, LONDON, 


Agent and Manufacturer for the Patentee. In Rosewood, 
Mahogany, and Oak Cases, from Sixteen Guineas to Fifty 
Guineaseach. Lists on application, or free by post. 


“THE Patent HarMONIUM. — This beautiful instrument, 
manufactured by W. Sprague, of Finsbury, deserves to be uni- 
versaily known. We have recently had the opportunity of 
testing its capabilities, and can assert, without fear of coutra- 
diction, that, for purity, sweetness, and fulness of tone, as well 
as for ease in fingering, it stands unrivalled. Our friends 
throughout the kingdom who are interested in the advancement 
of devotional music, will do well tu give it a trial. A muderate- 
sized Harm nium would serve to lead the praises of a tolerably 
large congregation, and could not fail to give general satisfac- 
tion. It is also equally adapted for the execution of the most 
rapid parsages. ‘The instrument occupies but a small space, is 
exceedingly portable, and, for elegance of appearance, would 
grace any drawing-room in the land,”--Vide the Wesleyan 
Times, Jan, 26th, 1852, 


NEW SUBSCRIPTION ISSUE OF 
REV. THOMAS SCOTT’S COMMENTARY 
ON THE HOLY BIBLE. 
IN SIX VOLS., QUARTO, 


21, Paternoster-row, London, March 1, 1852. 


ERTHEIM and MACINTOSH, having 


recently purchased the entire Copyright, Stereotype 
Plates, Mape, Engravings, &c, of the late Kev. TIIOMAS 
SCOTT’S COMMENTAKY on the HOLY BIBLE, in Six 
Vols, 4to. (lale/y published by Messrs. Seely, Halehard, and 
Nisbet), would respectfully call attention to their intention of 
offering for a short time 


THIS GREAT MODERN COMMENTARY ON THE HOLY 
SCRIPTURES, 

on terms far more advantageous than those to» which any other 

work of a similar character bus hitherto approximated, 

To furnish even a brief enumeration of the various testimo— 
nies which at different periods have been accorded to the sur- 
passing excellence of this invaluable Commentary, not only by 
the Clergy, but by Nonconformist Ministers, would fur exceed 
the limits of an ordinary announcement; and as the value of 
this Edition (in Six Vols. 4to) is so widely known, they deem it 
unnecessary to do more than direct especial attention to the 
highly important fact, that the whole of the Critical and Expla- 
natory Notes, with the Practical Reflections, and the other 
important parts of this work, underwent the Author’s careful 
revision; and that he was enguged for about TEN YBARs in pre- 
paring an Edition“ which should be the standard of the work 
as long as it might exist.” 

This is the Edition now offered to the public on the aul joined 
terms; and is the only one that bus, or can have, the benefit of 
these final Additions and Emendations, The extent of these 
may be judged from the fact that upwards of FOUR HUNDRED 
PAGES oF LREITER-PRESS WERE ADDED; and as they consist 
chiefly of Critical Remarks, their importance to the Biblical 
student is at once apparent. 

The PREFACE to the entire work contains an elaborate and 
compendious view of the evidences that the Holy Scriptures, 
and every part of them, as they stand in the present version of 
the Bible, were given by inspiration of God. 

Prefixed to each Book, both in the Old and New Testament, is 
an introduction or statement of its purport and intent; and 
there are also copious Marginal References, with various Tables, 
and a Chronological Index, 

To the above has also been added a copious TOPICAL 
INDEX, which places the whole contents of the work before 
the Student; and, among its other uses, will be found of esren- 
tial service in the selection of Subjects, or for the elucidation of 
the doctrines and statements of Holy Scripture. 

There are aleo Firrxen Mars of the best description, and 
SIxTY-NINE ILLUSTRATIONS of Scripture Incidents and Scenery, 
which were engraved at an expense of nearly Two THousaNnyp 
POUNDS. : | 

The price at which it was originally published was Eicur 
Guineas. This waza subsequently reduced to Six Guingas, and 
about two years since it was offered by subscription at THREE 
GUINEAS, 

The whole of the copies so offered were quickly subscribed 
for, and numerous inquiries being still made for the Work by 
parties who were unable to embrace the former opportunity, or 
who have since become acquainted with its value, the Proprie- 
tors have determined upon opening—oNck MORE—anotber Sub- 
scription List, on similar terme, — namely, 


THREE GUINEAS per Copy. 


At this unprecedented low rate they guarantee to deliver a 
copy of this Work, COMPLETE IN ALL RESPECTS, new, on good 
paper, and neatly bound in cloth, with all the Maps and En- 
gravings. They can confidently affirm, that such a Work at so 
small a price is one quite without a parallel, and could only now 
be effered but by the combination of the greatest economy in pro- 
duction, and the issue of a large number by Subscription. 

„% IMMEDIATELY AFTER THIS SUBSCRIPTION List is CLOSED, 
THE PRICK WILL BE RAISED; AS IT WILL BE IMPOSSIBLE TO 
SUPPLY THE Book IN THE ORDINARY WAY AT 80 SMALL A PKICE, 

Persons desirous of availing themselves of this offer are re- 
quested to transmit their names, before the 2Uth day of May, 
1852, to WerTHe1M and MacintTosu, 24, Paternoster. row, uc- 
companied with the sum of TEN SHILLINGS per copy, as part 
payment, and as a guarantee to the Proprietors that all copies 
will be taken up when this Subscription Edition is ready. ‘The 
remainder of the Subscription to be paid on the volumes being 
ready for delivery. As THE CoPlES WILL BE DELIVREED IN THE 
ORDER IN WHICH SUBSCRIBERS’ NAMES ARE RECEIVED, IMMEDIATE 
APPLICATION IS RESPECTFULLY REQUESTED. 

As this Advertirement will probably be read by many who 

sess the Volumes, the Proprietors beg the favour of this offer 

ing made known to any friends to whom it may be service- 
able; and should any be desirous of kindly aseisting in the 
diffusion of this Subscription Issue, Prospectuses may be ob- 
tained on application to the Publishers, by letter or otherwise, 

To Parents, Guardians, and others taking an interest in the 
rising generation, the Proprietors would point out this great 
Commentary, thus offered at a sinull cost, as a most eligible 
Birth-day or Marriage Present. 

Subscribers Names must be tent before the 20th of May, ac- 
companied with Post-office Order for Ten Shillinge, made pay- 
able to WERTHEIM and MACINTOSH, 24, Paternoster-row, who 
will return a Receipt properly numbered, 

The Books are expected to be ready in the autumn of this 
year; and will be delivered in town free of carriage—in the 
country by such means as the Subscribers shail direct, but not 
at the cost of the Proprietors. 


WERTHEIM and MACINTOSH, 
24, Paternoster-row, London. 


BOOKS AND STATIONERY, 


VJ INISTERS und others visiting London, 
U should procure whatever Books they require from 
BENJAMIN L. GREEN, No. 62, Paternoster-row, whe keeps a 
large stock of valuable works, aud makes a liberal allowance 
to ministers. 


BENJAMIN L. GREEN’S CREAM LAID 
NOTE PAPER, in 5 quire packets, at 9d., le, 18. 6d., and 
ls. 9d., deserve special attention. 


| Subecribera’ names received for the new and Fa 
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5 SECURITY TO EMPLOYERS. 


TO SECRETARIES OF PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS, CLERKS, STATION-MASTERS, RAILWAY OFFICIALS 
BANKERS’ CLERKS, TRAVELLERS, AND OTHERS. 


TIMES LIFE ASSURANCE & GUARANTEE 
C COMPANY, 


82, LUDGATE-HILL, 


LONDON. 


(Incorporated under 7 & 8 Vict. c. 110.) 


HONORARY PRESIDENTS. 
CHAS. HINDLEY, Ed., M.P., Dartmouth House, Westminster | JAMES KERSHAW, Esq., M. P., Stockport. 
TRUSTEES. 


James Alexander Douglas, Esq., 11, Queen-square. 


Ambrose Moore, Esq., Endsleigh-street, Tavistock-square. 


James Nisbet, Esq., Berners-street, Oxford-street. 


HAIRMAN.—The Hon. Francis Villiers, Berkeley-square. 
“The Times“ Company affords guarantee to 


‘Deputy Cantax. James Wyld, Esq., Charing-cross 
the same at the lowest possible rate, and divides four-fifths of 


the profits. Thus, by applying the 1 popular principle of mutuality to public guarantee, the premiums, instead of being a 
sa 


tax upon honesty, become a means an investment, 


Ratzs—From 7s. 6d. upwards. No ch for stamps, or extra charges. An allowance made in the Guarantee Premium. 
Assurance and — oi 


where a Life Guarantee are com bined. 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 


Life Assurance, Ann 


and Endowments. Payments taken monthly as well as quarterly, 80. Policies indisputable, 


uities, 
save in cases of fraud, Arrangements can be made with this Office to prevent the loss of a policy where the assured is unable, 


from temporary embarrassment, to keep up the payments. 


‘ TIMES FIRE AND PROPERTY ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
32, LUDGATE-HILL, LONDON. 


Incorporated by Act of Parliament. 


Every description of Fire Assurance. 


PROPERTY ASSURANCE DEPARTMENT. 


The Assurance of 


„ by which all uncertain, terminable, and contingent interest in property will acquire a value 


Property. 
equal to freehold; an arrangement which will have the effect of facilitating sales and mortgages. 
The Assurance of Titles. By this meansa defect of Title, that might otherwise prevent a sale or mortgage, will be insured 


against, and the title rendered marketable. 
Agents wanted. 


H. B. SHERIDAN. 


PERPETUAL INVESTMENT, LAND. AND 
BUILDING SOCIETY. 


87, NEW BRIDGE-STREET, LONDON. 


DIRECTORS, 

00 JOHN Southwark, Chairm 
BURG Je kes. 8 
8 Dover. road, Borough. 

ABE P., E., Al te-strest. 
GOVER, WILLIAM, Esq., Greenwich. 
MILLAR. ROBERT J., Eeq., Brixton. 
OWEN, HUGH Bay, ngton. 
PRATT, DANIEL, Ed., Fieet-street. 


Messrs. WATSON and SONS, Bouverie-street, Fieet-street. 


ARBITRATORS. 
DEANE, GEORGE, Esq., Upper Holloway. 
GOULD, GEORGE, Esq., Loughton. 
LOW, JAMES. Esq., Gracechurch-street. 
MANN, JOHN, ＋ 9 Charter- house- square. 
PELLATT, APSLEY, Esq., Blackfriars. 


: BANKERS. 
LONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK. 


SURVEYORS, 
Messrs. W. and C. PUGH, Blackman-street, Borough. 


THIS SOCIETY affords a secure and profitable Mode of Investing Large or Small Sums of 


um le half ° 
nod 5 ay be mad Wom one to fifteen years upon approved security. 


A Monthly Payment of 10s. for 123, or 20s. for 7} — will secure, at the expiration of that 
ts, which will increase the amount payable. Half-Shares may be taken 
ptions in Advance, and receive discount, as stated in the Prepayment Table. : 
cent. Compound Interest, at a month’s notice. 
ty, the same to bear interest at the rate of four per cent. per 


„the receipt of £100—or 


PROGRESS IN FORTY-NINE WEEKS :—SHARES ISSUED, 1,130. MONEY ADVANCED, £10,385. 
A Prospectus will be sent upon enclosing a penny postage stamp, and the Rules, by enclosing six postage stamps. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


1 


JOHN EDWARD TRESIDDER, Secretary. 


THE HUMAN HAIR 


AS ever been considered deserving of the 


utmost attention in ite culture and 5 
ner the high and universal patronage that 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL 
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Oil.“ and after daily ng 
about two months, he, much to his gratification his 
Sr head of hair. 
act too strongly for itself to require comment.— 
3 Wi Messenger. 


Price 38. 6d. and 7s.; or family bottles (equal to f. mall) at 
10s. 6d. ; and double that size, 10. * nn 


BUILDING OF CHAPELS OR SCHOOL ROOMS, AND 
REMOVAL OF DEBTS. 


HE PERPETUAL INVESTMENT, LAND, 

and BUILDING SOCIETY, offers peculiar facilities for 
the Building or Repair of Chapels and School-rooms, for the 
Purchase of Freeholds and Renewal of Leases, as the following 
illustrations will prove: 


HOW TO OBTAIN £1,000, 


1. Suppose a fund of £1,000 be required for building a Chapel 
or School-room, at the end of seven and a quarter or twelve 
and a half years, by the 2 of £10 or £5 per month during 
either of those will be accomplished, and the build- 
ing, when opened, be FREE FROM DEBT. 


HOW TO ERECT A CHAPEL COSTING £3,000. 
2. Suppose a con n desirous of building a C 1 to 


cost £2,000 should by subscription and donations, £1,000, 
and should borrow remaining £1,000 {rom this Society, to 


3. A fund for repairing, improving, painting, &., a School- 
poems Ss See ee and a quarter at an expense 
of £100, for which £1 per month, or £11 16s. per annum, will 
be required to be paid into the Society. 

HOW TO PROVIDE FOR PURCHASE OF FREEHOLD. 
4. To provide a fund for purchasing the Freehold of a Chapel, 
held on lease, at a yearly rent or ground rent, supposing the 
purchase to cost £500, £2 10s. per month paid into the Society 
will realise that object in twelve and a half years. 


HOW TO PROVIDE FOR THE EXPIRING OF LEASE, 
5. Suppose a held on lease, expiring in twelve and a 
pe 2 Kg es r be wa the — 7 
without a place of meetin subseribin 
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ciety, with interest at four per cent. compound, MAY BE WITH- 
DRAWN AT ANY Trins, upon giving one month's notice. This 


will meet any change of such a step 
necessary before the ultimate o is ) 
Ministers and gentlemen de of further information are 


uested to communicate with the Secretary, who is daily in 
— at the Office of the Seslety, where shares may be 


taken, 8 1 and Prospectuses obtained. 
JOHN EDWARD TBESIDDER, Secretary. 
Office, 37, New Bridge-street, London. 


„%s For List of Directors and Officers of the Society, - 
 vertisement in another column, | m 


all the above cases the Whole Amount into the So- | 


FREEDOM FROM COUGHS IN TEN MINUTES, 
And a rapid cure of 
ASTHMAS, CONSUMPTION, COUGHS, 
And all Disorders of the Breath and Lungs, are insured by 


DK. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERs. 
ANOTHER CURE OF | * COUGH, SORE 


Dated Kirton, Boston. 
Sir,—Having had an ulcerated sore throat and violent cough 
for several months, aceompanied with excessive expectoration 
and obtaining no relief from my medical attendant, and being 
recommended by my neighbour, Mrs. Maddison, (who had ex. 
rienced great benefit from Dr. Locock’s Wafers), to try them 
was induced to do 80; and feel great pleasure in bearing my 
testimony to a speedy cure experienced by me from one box 
only. (Signed) CHARLOTTE HEAD. 
Witness—Mr. John Noble, Bookseller, ‘Boston. 


CURES OF CONSUMPTION, 

Gentlemen,—I can myself speak of your Wafers with the 
greatest confidence, having recommended them in many cases 
of pulmonary coneumption, and they have always afforded relief 
when ie bas, else has failed, and the patients having been 
surfeited with medicine, are delighted to meet with so efficient 
a remedy, having such an agreeable taste. 

J. MAWSON, Surgeon. 
13, Moseley-street, Newcastle-on-T yne. 
IMPORTANT TO ALL WHO SING. 
From 8, Pearsall, Esq., of Her Majesty’s Concerts, and Vicar. 
Choral of Lichfield Cathedral. 

Gentlemen,—A lady of distinction having pointed out to me 
the qualities of Dr. k’s Wafers, I was induced to make 
trial of a box, and from this trial I am happy to give my testi- 
monial in their favour. I find, by allowing a few of the « afers 
(taken in the course of the day) to ually dissolve in the 
5 — my voice becomes bright and clear, and the tone full and 

istinct. ’ 

They are decidedly the most efficacious of any I have ever 
used. SAMUEL PEARSALL. 


The particulars of hundreds of cures may be had from every 
Agent throughout the Kingdom, and on the Continent. 

o Singers and Public Speakers they are invaluable, as in a 
few hours they remove ali hoarseness, and increase the power 
and flexibility of the voice. They have a most pleasant taste. 
Price 16. 14d., 28. 9d., and 11s. per box; or sent free by post for 
ls. 3d., 38., or lle. 6d. Also, 5 


DR. LOCOCK’S ANTIBILIOUS WAFERS, 
A mild and gentle Aperient Medicine, having a most agreeable 
taste, and of great efficacy for regulating the secretions and 
correcting the action of the Stomach and Liver. Price 18. 14d.° 
2s. 9d., and lls. per box. Also, 
DR. LOCOCK’S FEMALE WAFERS, 

The best medicine for Females. They have a pleasant taste. 
Price 1s. Id., 2s. 9d., and lls. per box, with full directions 


for use. 
BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. 


AMERICAN MEDICAL DEPOT, 
529, NEW OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 


THE PROPRIETORS of DURKEE’S GREEN 
MOUNTAIN VEGETABLE OINTMENT, having hitherto 
conducted their business in England solely through their agents 
(Messrs. Preston and Sons, 94, Smithfield Bars, London), take 
this opportunity of thanking the British Public for their early 
8 of this American Remedy, and beg respectfully to 
inform them, that they have now opened an AMERICAN MEDI- 
CAL DEPOT in New Oxford-street, London, for the sale of 
their Ointment and other Medical Compounds, &c., which, from 
theirscientific combinations, they flatter themselves can nowhere 
be surpassed. 


THE peculiar merit of DURKEE’S GREEN 

MOUNTAIN VEGETABLE OINTMENT consists, not 
in its ability to cure every disease which. “ flesh is heir to, but 
in its sodthing, yet prompt and energetic dealing with such 
diseases (whether chronic or acute), in their inflammatory 
stages, as in RHEUMATISM, GOUT, NEURALGIA, TIC- 
DOULOUREUX, INFLAMMATION of the Chest and Bowels, 
White Swellings, Glandular and all other unnatural Swellings, 
Serofulous Sores, Chilblains, Burns, Sealds and Burns, Iuflam- 
mation of the met, Drewes Breasts and Sore Ni Fistula, 
Boils and Piles, Fresh-cut Wounds, Injuries resulting from 
domestic accidents or mechanical violence, old and inveterate 
Uleers, frequently superseding the use of leeches, the lancet, 
the knife, and drastic purgatives,—always performing well its 
partin relieving a vast amount of human suffering, in a manner 
the most simple, inexpensive, and efficacious. 


In this 5 it has already proved an invaluable boon to 
thousands of the human family in various parts of the globe, 
establishing itself as a favourite in every clime, and earning & 
well-deserved reputation as one of the best family medicines on 
record, See Medical and other vouchers. 


This Ointment is sold in Pots at 18. Id., 28. 9d , 46. 6d., and 
lls. each, by Barclay and Sons, Farringdon-street ; Sanger, 150, 
Oxford-street; Howse, Tichbourne-street; Prout, Strand; 
Sutton and Co., Bow-church : Waugh, Camden-town ; Nash, 
Marylebone-street ; Booby, Crawford-street ; Jones, Tavistock- 
place, Tavistock-square ; Bush, Dulwich ; Ball, 77, St. George’s- 
road, Southwark; Jallands, Kentish-town ; Kemp, Holloway ; 
Briers, Blenheim-terrace, Kingsland; Sheward, Cavendish- 
street, New North-road ; Roe, Blackheath ; Priestley and Hard- 
man, Liverpool; Westmacott, Manchester; Banks, Birmingham; 
Lyon, Cambridge; Telfer, Oxford; Jacob and Johnson, Win- 
chester; and all respectable Chemists and Medicine Vendors 
throughout the kingdom. 


Particular Directions accompany each Pot of the Ointment. 


Wholesale Agents, by appointment, Preston and Sons, 94, 
Smithfield Bare, London. 


Sole Proprietors, Blake and Co., 529, New Oxford-street, 
London. 
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BEAUTIFUL HAIR, WHISKERS, EYEBROWS, &c., 


MAY be, with certainty, obtained by using a 
very small portion ROSALIE COUPELLE’S 
PARISIAN POMADE, every morning, instead of any oil or 
other preparation. A fortnigbt’s use will, in most instances, 
show ite surprising properties in producing and curling W his- 
kers, Hair, &c., at any age, from whatever cause de t; as 
aleo checking greyness, &c. For Children it is indispensable, 
forming the basis of a beautiful head of Hair, and rendering the 
use of the small comb unnecessary. Persona who have been 
deceived by ridiculously-named imitations of this Pomade, will 
do well to write to the pretended authors of the numerous so- 
called “ testimonials” appended to other advertisements of this 
class, which are, without exception, as spurious as the articles 
they represent, and make on: trial of the genuine preparation, 
which they will never regret. 
2 — per — sent post free ＋* 2 ws * —4 
pt of twenty-four postage stampa, adame pelle, * 
EAA may be obtained of the Agents 


low. 


ImporTANT Notice.—None is genuine unless the signature, 
„Rosalie Cor pelle,“ is in red letters on a white on the 
stamp round each package of her preparations. 

Sold wholesale by Sutton and Co., 10, Bow Churchyard ; 
Edwards, 67, St. Paul's Churchyard; Barclay and Sons, 95, 
Farringdan-street ; Sanger, 150, and Hannay, 68, Oxford-street ; 
and they may be obtained through all respectable perfumers and 
medicine vendors in the Kingdom. 


N.B.—Should to Malle. 
difficulty occur, endorse stamps 
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ECCLESIASTICAL AFFAIRS. 
THE ELECTORAL POLICY OF 
DISSENTERS. 


A LETTER from Sir William Clay, inserted in 
another column, explanatory and vindicatory of 
his refusal, as candidate for the representation of 
the Tower Hamlets, to pledge his Parliamentary 
support to “the separation of Church and State, 
demands respectful notice. He who, like the 
honourable baronet, shows a readiness to inquire, 
evinces candour in dealing with the materials 
before him, and states his reasons for the conclu- 
sion at which he has arrived, renders truth, and the 
public who are interested in it, a service of no 
mean value. For this we thank him most heartily 
—not the less so for being compelled to differ 
with him in judgment. It becomes us to follow 
his example—and, in order that we may do this 
satisfactorily, at least to ourselves, we shall avoid 
all personal references, and address ourselves exclu- 
sively to the question on which his letter turns. 


We may as well aver, at the outset, that our 
object in contesting the point at issue between Sir 
illiam Clay and ourselves, is general rather than 
special—contemplates the clearing up of a matter 
upon which, not he alone, but the great majority 
of Liberal members of Parliament, appear to us to 
entertain somewhat misty notions—aims, in a word, 
to exert an influence upon the course of electoral 
action, not in the Tower Hamlets particularly, but 
in every borough where Nonconformists are able 
and disposed to bear practical testimony to their 
distinctive principles. We wish to furnish an 
answer to the hundreds of candidates who, when 
uestioned on “the separation of Church and 
tate,” will reply, as Sir William did, that it is 
“an abstract question,” but who will not, as he 
has done, give a manly and intelligent explanation 
of their views. We regard him as having enun- 
ciated opinions common to gentlemen of his class 
—and we are 4 anxious that they, as well 
as he, should be brought to understand that the 
course pursued by those Dissenters who put forth 
the Church Establishment question as an electoral 
test, is not so unreasonable as is commonly 
supposed. | 
First, then, let us briefly explain what we, and, 
we believe, most of those who think with us, 
regard as constituting such a as, on this 
subject, would be as sufficient ground for 
confidence. We do not in this, any more than in 
any other matter, desire to fetter the discretion of 
honourable members. We do not expect them to 
say “ Aye” to every motion, affirmatory of our 


principle, and an honour- 


tolerate considerable difference of 1 . — 


in our view, there is a broad and 
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distinction between a willingness to uphold the 
Church as a State Institution, however tempered 
by liberality of sentiment, and a sincere desire to 
put an end to that anomaly, however cautious and 
222 may be the means deemed most suitable 
or effecting it. When our pledge has brought 
out this distinction, and has made it clear to us on 
which side of the line the candidate seeking our 
suffrages stands, it has done its work—it has 
answered its purpose—we are willing to trust the 
rest to legislatorial wisdom, and to integrity of 
character. This is a kind of guarantee which 
constituents are justified in requiring at the hands 
of their representative. 

“The separation of Church and State,” it is 
alleged, is 80 ac tangy “an abstract ques- 
tion,” that a pledge in its favour must be either 
valueless on the one hand, or rash and reckless on 
the other. To that which it takes a score of 
closely printed pages merely to explain, no reason- 
able man can be expected to give in his unqualified 
adhesion. Let us attempt to put this matter in its 
proper light, and then refer it to the judgment of 
unsophisticated common sense. The descriptive 
terms employed, it is true, are abstract—the course 
of policy they are meant to label is practical 
enough. Who, now-a-days, would object to pledge 
himself to “ Free-trade,” on the ground of its being 
a mere “abstract principle,” and yet who, fifteen 
years ago, could have set forth the legal changes 
required by Free-trade, in less compass than that 
above referred to? A series of legislative measures, 
pervaded by the same principle, and directed to- 
wards a common end, must needs have, for con- 
venience sake, a brief descriptive title—but it does 
not follow that because that patronymic is an 
abstraction, the policy it stands for and denotes is 
not of a practical character. It may be unwise— 
may be difficult—may be premature—but it is not 
necessarily abstract. “The separation of Church 
and State” is the formula by which we mean to 
express the changes in law necessary to take 
Christianity in any of its forms from under the 
management of civil authority—to relieve Law of 
all responsibility in regard to Religion, save only 
to protect men in the exercise of it—and to leave 
Religion to its own power, resources, and indepen- 
dence, amenable to Law only for loyal obedience 
in civil matters. Those changes it may take a 
man a good while to describe—some of them may 
have to encounter great opposition, may demand 
much caution in making them, and may be so 
gradually effected as to require a generation or 
two before they can be completely realized—but 
all this does not hinder a wise man from saying 
that they ought to be made, and that he will help 
to make them. 

The real objection is, not to the theoretical, but 
to the practical nature of the demand. It is the 
pecuniary aspect of the question from which men 
are most disposed to shrink. The Church Estab- 
lishment has the use, and, within certain limits, 
the control of a vast amount of national 
—and the resumption of this by the 
secular purposes would many sources of 
social and political influence, would touch many 
interests, and might, possibly, shock many honest 
prejudices. But, if the principle be a sound one— 
that the Church and the State have each a separate 
and appropriate province, and would do best to 
4 it, neither interſering with the other 
the resumption is a necessary feature of iu 
develo t to be aimed at—can be 
achieved. It may take long to bring round public 
opinion to this point—but that only shows the 
importance of beginning as soon as possible. It 
may involve a great deal of intricate detail re- 
quiring cautious adjustment, but this a wise legis- 
lature would for. The Commutation 
Tithe Com , and the Encumbered Estates 
8 may serve to . that 7 wn 

arliament can upon the propriety of doing 
a complicated — delicate work, it can also devise 
machinery adapted to give effect to its will. Where, 
as in the case us, a vast concretion of pro- 
perty is to be adjusted to a new political system, 
on principles which save all life interests, and give 


compensation for every individual i 
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details, controlled only by such principles as Par- 
liament may deem it * to recognise and en- 
force. Even this feature, therefore, of the separa- 
tion of Church and State, is practical enough, 
whenever we can get the House of Commons to 
resolve upon it—and is it not our business, who 
desire this change, to send as many men to that 
House as we are able, who think with us, and will 
honestly seek this result? 


The little tract to which reference is mide in 
Sir William Clay’s letter, entitled, “ What is the 
Separation of Church and State ?” and published 
by “the British Anti-state-church Association,” 
classifies all the legal changes sought by those 
who advocate the separation, under the following 
heads—P „Preference, Pay; in other words, 
“the repeal of all enactments which inflict legal 
penalties or civil disabilities upon a man on 
account of his religious profession—the abolition 
of all preferences or privileges conferred by the 
State in connexion with religious opinion—the 
resumption, for secular purposes, of all funds 
belonging to the State, appropriated at present to 
the support of religion“ aud it gives instances, 


under each of these heads, of the chan in law 
which each would require. Sir William is 


astonished at finding a Pe included 
for which he has already voted, and at not finding 
any proposal, but that relating to church property, 
in which he could not concur. It is quite evident 
from this that the question is not so far removed 
from the practical and the strictly legislative as 
his letter would seem to imply, and that the 
vagueness of the proposition to separate the 
Church from the State exists, not in the minds of 
those who pe it forward, but only in the appre- 
hensions of those candidates who have not studied 
the subject. So it was a dozen years ago with 
Free-trade—so it will cease to be a dozen years 
hence with the question under notice. Our M.P.’s 
have never given their attention to the subject— 
never taken a leisurely survey of its height, 
breadth, length, and depth. Fancy pictures it to 
them as a huge, unshapen monster, looming 
through the mists—and the want of definiteness, 
which is solely attributable to their own negli- 
ence of investigation, they not unnaturally set 
wn as inherent in the matter itself. Now, we 
take leave to say that this unacquaintance with an 
‘important question largely occupying the public 
mind, and certain of being mooted in all 
constituences, is scarcely creditable to candidates, 
more especially as the means of information are 
within easy reach—and we cannot but think that 
the ings of those electors who compel their 
members to look into this m subject 


entitle them to thanks rather than to rebuke. 
Havin 


W. Clay ; but, as we stated above, the we 


in 


pon candidates, and, 
wherever they have the power, to make acqui- 
escence in it a condition of their votes. 

And first, regard for the hi interests of 
their feliow-countrymen may well be admitted to 
sway the decisions of many. If they believe, as 
we do, and as most of themselves profess to do, 
that a of State-bounty and Protection is 
the bane of religion, as it is of agriculture and com- 
merce—that spiritual vitality decays just in pro- 


portion as individual responsibility, activity, and 
self-sacrifice, are su the authority 
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man's law when exerted to give effect to God's 
truth, misrepresents its benign character, stirs up 
evil passions, establishes caste where there should 
be only charity, and degrades the majesty of re- 
ligion into a low political instrument, it cannot be 
surprising that they should be willing to encounter 
some risks and many difficulties to abolish such a 
system. Their constitutional privi are held 
in trust for the benefit of society it would be 
strauge indeed if, in the 1 of them, they 
should systematically exclude from all practical 
effort the abolition of an t which, in 
their view, operates so powerfully to muffle the 
spiritual force of the gospel. 


In the next place, prudence as well as piety 
dictates the line of conduct we are now attempting 
to vindicete. We cannot afford to fight our enemy 
on detaile—we have neither time nor spirits for 
this method of warfare. my has proved 
to us that a body of clergy, thoroughly organized, 
am endowed, and ra State to a 

tion of prestige and influence in social and 
political life, cannot be suffered to continue with- 
out detriment to religious liberty. So long as such 

a corporation exists, it will use its resources, y 
natural instinct, to better its position. It 
leisure to plan encroachments which we have not 
leisure to resist. It has political facilities for 
makin good its claims which are denied to us, 
and which we could not t even if offered. 
Defeated in any one attempt at self-aggrandisement, 
it can wait, and watch, and advance again under 
more favourable auspices. Look at our workhouse 
cheplaincies, our Educational Minutes, our Metro- 

tan Interments Act, our London Necropolis 
ills, our Colonial Bishoprics, and kindred measures, 
as proof that the clergy endowed by the State are 
ever vigilant and active in strengthening their 
exclusive position, and in augmenting their re- 
sources at the ublie expense. We cannot be for 
ever on the inst their movements. We 
know that whilst - continue to occupy their 
resent van ground, we shall never be secure 
m their incursions. Our shortest, 
surest, safest method of defending. ourselves is 
that of boldly assailing the very citadel of our 
antagonist, and of 1 the extension of his 
lines by ealling his attention to his centre. 
Why should we not? Who can blame us for our 
decision? And what Churchman has a right to 
complain of us as too dogmatic ? 

Thirdly, it is notorious that the Liberal in 
this country is com quite as largely of Dis- 
senters as of mem of the Establishment, and 
that in the theoretic principle they hold touching 
the State Church, the vast majority of the — 

sone, It is as — 1 that, unt 
quite recently, generously gave their support 
to the en — A. terms for — 
selves. What was their reward? They were 


than members who owed their seat to Nonconfor- 
mists’ en and votes. Well! we have had 
enough of this: We are numerous enough, we 
are powerful enough, and, before long, we shall be 
spirited enough, to right ourselves. To do this, 
we must send to the House of Commons 


of this stamp, what should hinder us from doing 

so? Where we are but a moiety of the Liberals, 

why should we not claim to nominate one member, 

1 by those who do 
* 


commenced this new system of tacties— 
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: Perhaps even Sir William him- 
self will be found, ere long, commending by 
© ie 

‘| vague 

At all events, 
when the 
House of 


placed on record of their dissent ? of their alarm ? 
of their determination? We know of none, or 
next to none. Experience has taught us that 
Whigs as well as Tories are but too ready to 
minister to, and indulge, the ping and rapa- 
cious spirit of the Church. The reed we have 
leant upon in our hour of trial is a bruised one. 
We must rely exclusively upon ourselves, We 
must retreat upon our impregnable ao We 
must henceforth confide in the might of earnest 
resolution, having for its basis a solid, deep, and 
comprehensive truth, These, and such as these, 
are our reasons for thrusting forward upon the 
electoral stage the unwelcome topic of the 
separation of Church and State.” 


All things must have a beginning—and in this, 
as in other difficult undertakings, C est le premer 
pas qui coute, Here and there we may suffer 
defeat—here and there, make an unfortunate mis- 
take—here and there, turn out a moderately good 
man to replace him by one who is worse in all 
respects but in empty profession. Tact is not to 
be gained in a moment—but time and exercise 
will bring it. That which looks fanatically extreme 
in what we now purpose and attempt, will be 
regarded as moderate, and, perhaps, statesmanlike, 
before ten years have rolled over our heads. We 
remember when Mr. C. Villiers’s motion for a 
repeal of the Corn-laws was received in the House 
of Commons with yells of execration, and when a 
Whig minister denounced Free-trade as the wildest 
insanity that ever entered mortal brain. We are 
not, therefore, distrustful of a ez merely be- 
cause it happens to be repudiated in Parliamentary 
quarters. If truth be its object, common sense its 
weapon, and sincerity its spirit, we know how it 
will fare with it eventually. The English mind 
will be gradually taken captive by it. Episcopal 
greed, capitular dishonesty, Puseyistic absurdities, 
church-rate cruelties, and a whole legion of similar 
agencies, are removing impediments out of the 
way—overturning many a fond prejudice, and con- 
vincing and quickening many a 8 conscience. 
Public opinion on this subject is as yet latent only 
—but it is widely diffused. Before long, the 
working men will obtain the franchise which is 
now with difficulty withheld from them — and 
whenever that day arrives, “the separation of 
Church and State” will constitute one motto on 
the banner under which every candidate pretend- 
ing to be abreast of the times will be compelled 
to march. It is not so very childish as some 
would imagine, to be in advance just now on this 
“ question of questions.” | 


In conclusion, we take the opportunity of in- 
timating to Sir W. Clay, and many other Parlis- 
mentary members and eandidetes of his way of 
thinking, thet we see no present likeli of 
their being called upon to record their votes in 
favour of an abstract proposition affirmative merely 
of 1 * te. We should think it 
extremely improbab x ence — 

that the Heato of Commons will be invited 
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the Annuity Tax in Scotland, to say nothing of 
the attempts of the Puseyite section of the Church 
to obtain for her the power of self-government, 
will open up scope enough for Anti-stete-church 
members, to put forward their views, and to take 
the sense of the House upon them, if 

without once 

legislation. 


li 


re 
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ill possible that the manner may be 


[May 6, 


of retrogression? What evidence have they|may run, where we cannot run we may walk, 


where we cannot walk we may creep. Our end is 
before us—how it may be best attained we must 
leave to courage, sagacity, experience, time, events 
—and, we add without irreverence, to God. 


MR, GLADSTONE AND THE COURT OF 


N =, N the . _ — of Long 
cre Chapel), ven in an allegation respon- 
sive to the libel tted on behalf of the promoter 
of the suit, its admissibility came on for debate on 
Monday, in the Court of Arches. The Court was 
exceedingly crowded throughout the proceedings, a 
large part of the audience consisting of ladies. 

Dr. Bayford — 4 in opposition to the allega- 
tion ; and showed that it simply raised the question 
which had been again and again decided—whether 
the bishop had the right to revoke a license without 
reason assigned, He therefore prayed that the alle- 
gation be dismissed. | 

Mr. Gladstone made a long speech in support of 
the principal clause of the allegation—viz., that the 
bishop’s monition was not a godly, but an pm rag 
one; and his ordination vows bound him only to 
obey the former. He believed that his real fault was 
that he had kept them too faithfully—a declaration 
that was loudly cheered by the audience, but censured 
by the Judge (Sir John Dodson), 

In giving his decision, the learned Judge said that 
the sole charge against Mr. Gladstone was for having 
read prayers, preached, and administered the sacra- 
ments in an unconsecrated chapel without the license 
and con to the prohibition of the bi „ The 
charge did not affect Mr, Gladstone’s moral character 
in any degree whatever; and the only question 
which the Court had to consider was the point of 
law. Could any, or what part of Mr, Gladstone’s 
allegation be admitted as a defence to the bishop’s 
charge? Mr. Gladstone had stated that his lordship 
had no right to revoke a license granted by him 
during pleasure, without assigning any reasons or 
making a charge of improper conduct. Did it, how- 
ever, follow, that the bis could not have other 
good reasons besides offence on the part of Mr. Glad- 
stone for revoking the license? The bishop might 
at one time have thought it pr thet the chapel 
should be opened as a chapel of ease to the parish 
church, and he might now think it proper, decent, 
and becoming that divine service should be per- 
formed in a chapel consecrated for the purpose. 
The lieense granted to Mr. Gladstone was not an 
absolute grant, but only du pleasure, and now 
for divers good reasons bishop had with- 
drawn it. Mr, Gladstone, in his allegation, had 
given the history of the chapel, and from that it 
opt that the license of the bishop, as well as 
consent of the vicar of the perish, had always 
in order to enable the minister to 
In 
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Taz Drocesan Synov Movement.—The sup- 
. of the “‘ emancipated Church” movement 
adjourned from London — at 


a — 
Gloucester, on Wednesday last. There was some 
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opposition from Evangelical clergymen, but both 
parties were vacillating, and only two out of three 
resolutions were carried—the first was not put. 


THE ANTI-STATE-CHURCH MOVEMENT. 


SobrnAUurrox.—After the lapse of a considerable 
2 the Anti- state - church Association has just 

eld a meeting in this town. It took place in the 
Victoria Rooms, on Tuesday, the 27th of April, 
when a very large and enthusiastic audience as- 
sembled, and the whole — 41 excited the 
most lively interest. Mr. Alderman Williams occu- 
oan the chair. The Rev. W. Forster and Mr. Carvell 

illiams were present as a deputation, and were 
admirably supported by friends on the 28 Mr. 
Broad moved the first resolution, after which, 
the Hants Independent, the Rev, A, M “Laren de- 
livered an able and effective address, and was fol- 
lowed by Mr, Forster, whose speech was greatly 
applauded, As the resolution was about to be put, 
Mr, Elliott, an architect, contended that in no other 
country was religious freedom enjoyed to such a 
great extent as in England, and therefore the exist- 
ence of a connexion between the Church and the 
State was not incompatible with religious freedom. 
All property was purchased subject to the payment 
of — and less money was given for it in 
consequence ; and concluded, amidst great laughter, 
„ an amendment to the effect that as it was, 
above all things, necessary that all laws should be 
founded on the only source of good, it was essential 
that the State should connect itself with a righteous 
church. Mr, Moody, a lawyer, seconded the amend- 
ment, and threw out a challenge to any person to 
meet him in an assembly like that, where proper 
regulations should be laid down, and the subject 
might be discussed—a challenge which was after- | 
wards qualified by stating that he would meet 
only a Protestant Trinitarian, Some half-dozen 
hands only were held up in favour of the amend- 
ment, and several hundreds in favour of the original 
proposition, which was declared carried amid deafen- 
ing cheers. Mr, John Carvell Williams advocated, 
with great 13 and energy, the elaims of the As- 
sociation. His resolution referred to the duty of 
Dissenters at the elections, and his speech furnished 
information in reply to a question lately put in that 


room by Sir A. Cockburn, as to what the separation 


of Church and State meant. He (Mr. Williams) 
said that Anti-state-churchmen need not keep their 
rinciples in abeyance for the sake of free-trade ; 
or Protectionist principles were dead—and, if the 
were not buried also, it was only because their ad- 
vocates had been in too great a hurry to run away 
from them :— 
These are the Grecian hosts that in battle were slain, 
And inglorious remain, unburied on the plain,“ 
[great laughter], Mr. Falvey, of the Hanis Inde- 
pendent, referred to Mr. Elliott's speech, the logie of 
which reminded him of the American barrister’s 
appeal to the jury: — Gentlemen, I smell a rat—1 
see a storm brewing in the horizon please God, III 
pluek it up by the roots!“ —an apt comparison, 
which was followed by roars of laughter. Mr. 
Elliott attempted to move another amendment, but 
the meeting became impatient, and the resolution 
having been carried, the Rev. J. W. Wylde and Mr. 
Clark followed, and it was eleven o'clock before this 
exciting and most successful meeting terminated, 
Bricuton.—A meeting, says the Brighton Gazette, 
avowedly for the pu of petitioning Parliament 
for the separation of Church and State, was held 
at Brighton, on Monday, the 26th of April, Messrs. 
Kingsley and J. C. Williams attending as a deputa- 
tion from the Anti-state-church Association, and 
Isaac Bass, Esq., a member of the Society of 
Friends, occupying the chair. Mr. Kingsley, 
alluding to the defence set up on behalf of the State 
Church, that it was a bulwark against Popery, said, 
that he held in his hand a lecture which was de- 
livered in that hall by the Rev. Mr. Neale, M.A., on 
the 19th of February last, which showed clearly 
how much right they had to depend upon the Pro- 
testant Church for shutting out Popery. In that 
lecture was this passage: The Church of England 
never was, is not now, and I trust never will be, 
Protestant.” Mr. Gladstone also, in his work 
on Church and State, had devoted his second 
volume to disprove the assertion that the Church of 
England was entirely Protestant in its character. 


Carpirr.—A pete meeting was held at English 
Baptist chapel, Cardiff, on the 21st of April, for the 
E of receiving the Rev. D. M. Evans, of 

anchester, and the C. Short, of Swansea, who 
attended as a deputation from the Anti-state-church 
Association. e large chapel was respectably filled 
on the occasion. Mr. 33 referred in strong terms 
to the persecutions carried on against Dissenters at 
Cwmavon, already referred to in our columns. Mr. 
Short referred to the objections urged against the 
Association, and said that he once conversed with a 
2 on the subjeet whose grey hairs eommanded 

is respect; he said, I do not like the Association 
—I do not like the spirit, the animus of it; it is 
course, insolent, violent, and intrusive.” He asked 
the aged gentleman if he would be kind enough to 
inform him the grounds on which he made the state- 
ment—if he had read the writings ofthe Association? 
He said, I must confess that I have not read the 
writings of the Anti-state-church Association, neither 
have I attended their meetings, but I have read the 
writings of Dr. Wardlaw, and I admire his spirit!“ 


Sourn Wates.—Meetings were held last week at 


Haverfordwest, Milford Haven, and Carmarthen, the 
reports of which have not reached us, 


PemBRokE Docx.—On the 28th of April, the Rev. 
Dr. M. Evans, of Manchester, and Rey, Charles 
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says 


Short, of Swansea, attended, as a deputation, a 
public meeting in the Temperance Hall here, which, 
wet as was the evening, was quite filled with atten- 
tive hearers, In addition toluminous speeches from 
the deputation, addresses were delivered by the 
chairman and two Dissenting ministers of the town, 
and these told with great effect on the people. A 
petition for the separation of Church and State, and 
especially the abolition of church-rates was adopted. 
This was the best Anti-state-church meeting which 
has been held here, the collection of an illegal 
chureh-rate and other ecclesiastical imposts having 
greatly added to its interest. 


RELIGIOUS AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 


_ Exputsion or Stupgents rrom New Coiiecz.— 
We have received from Jacobus a letter on this 
subject. As the other side—i.e., the College autho- 
rities—have not yet been heard, we do not think it 
necessary to give more than the following extract 
from that letter :— 


My object, however, in this communication, is not to 
indulge in general remarks on the course pursued by the 
directors of New College, but rather to urge upon your 
readers to beware how they form their judgment on the 
merits of the case, and on the sentiments of the expelled 
students, from the reports given in the newspapers and 
magazines. Nothing is easier than to present one or 
two detached sentences, spoken probably in the hurry of 
conversation, as the expression of the opinions of a man ; 
and then, by a skilful application of sundry convenient, 
but not very intelligible adjectives, to hold him up to 
condemnation as a heretic. And to this easy, though 
unfair, style of writing, our religious newspapers, and 
especially our orthodox magazines, are, unhappily, too 
much addicted. These weapons have been, and doubt- 
less will yet be, freely used against Mr. Theobald and 
his friends. Let me urge upon those who wish to form 
a candid judgment on the matter, not to be misled by 
such representations, but at least to suspend their verdict 
till they have read for themselves tha Statement of 
Facts. To me this pamphlet seems ably written; and, 
which is still more gratifying, written in a calm, modest, 
respectful spirit. It is surely but a fair request, that on 
it our opinion of Mr. Theobald’s views should be based; 
that out of his own mouth he should be acquitted or 
condemned. 

Openinc or Crapton CRHATETL.— This beautiful 
and substantial structure was opened on Thursday 
last, by the Rev. J. Harris, D.D., and the Rev. 
Samuel Martin. The chapel is an elegant and mas- 
sive edifice, built entirely of Bath stone, and there- 
fore calculated to be exceedingly durable, while the 
interior is lined with Caen stone, The length of the 
building is about 80 feet, its breadth 44 feet, and the 
height 60 feet. The principal feature of the interior 
is a noble five-light window at the west end, filled 
with beautifully stained — The organ is an ex- 
cellent instrument, by Messrs, Snell. The chapel 
gives accommodation for about 750 adults and 160 
children ; but, in order to aecomplish this, it has 
been unfortunately necessary to introduce shallow 
galleries in the aisles and at the east end. The total 
cost of the building is £5,000, It is proposed to 
build schools in the rear, at a cost of £2,000. The 
whole of the premises have been rendered freehold, 
at a cost of £1,000, and the pr y has been vested 
in responsible trustees, At the conclusion of the 
morning service, some 120 ledies and gentlemen re- 
paired to the Manor-rooms, Hackney, where s 
sumptuous déjedner had been provided. 

Tue Rev. A. M. Henperson having resigned his 
connexion with the Wesleyan Methodists, 
the unanimous invitation of the Independent church 
assembling in George’s-street, Cork, I. A 
office. He commenced his new m on 
Lord’s-day, April 26. 

Porrtanp Cuapet, Sr. Joun’s Woon. — The 
anniversary services of this chapel have recentl 
been held. On the evening of Thursday, the 1 
ult., the Rev. Dr. Cox preached; and on Sunday, 
the 18th, the Rev. A. J. Morris, of Holloway, in the 
morning, and the Rev. J. Stratten in the evening. 
On Wednesday evening, the 21st, more than 200 of 
the friends met at the Eyre Arms Tavern; T. B. 
Hudson, Esq., 8 The meeting was addressed 
by the Rev. J. Davis and — Chartier, Esq. (as the 


Revs. Dr. Burns, J. C. Harrison, J. rea, and E. 
G. Salisbury, Esq., of the Temple. The Report 
stated that during last year (1851) more than £160 
had been raised towards the c debt—while, 
after paying all expenses, they had able to give 
to their minister just £16 more than the maximum 
mentioned to the committee of the Chapel- building 
Society. The remaining debt amounted onl to 
£500; and it was h that in the course of the 
present year £100, or even £160, of this might be 
cleared off. Before the meeting broke up, the proceeds 
of the anniversary exceeded £130, and the managers 
were enabled to pay off £100 of the £600 at once 

In the course of the evening a 1 4 
copy of · Bagster’s Comprehensive Bible,“ on a rich 
— pulpit- cushion, was presented to the of 
the ch the Rev. George Wilkins, from the 
ladies of the congregation. | 


Tue Frrenps or Itaty.—The third conversazione 


of the Society of the Friends of Italy was held on 
Wednesday evening, at the Prineess's Concert 
Rooms. Professor Newman's lecture—on England's 
Place and Duty in Europe—was listened to with the 
profound attention and hearty applause it de- 


and a short 


ed a subsegent speech Mr. Masson, 
ad @ then a0 by E 


gret that we have no room for abstract or quotation. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


ELECTORAL TESTS—SEPARATION OF 
CHURCH AND STATE. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist, 

Sin, —I1 might, perhaps, not unreasonably complain 
of the tone of some of your remarks, I may be a 
cautious, but I do not think I can justly be said to be 
an unwilling reformer, nor do I think that my general 
language and conduct fairly warrant the belief that I 
would treat with intentional levity the conscientious 
opinions of any portion of my constituents, more espe- 
cially of the Nonconformists, from whom I have ever 
received a steady and most disinterested support. I 
have seen too much of publie life, however, to believe 
that the hostility of the press ever injures a public 
man ; by his own conduct he must stand or fall, and dis- 
cussion only elicits the truth. It is not with the view, 
therefore, of deprecating the utmost severity of your 
strictures, that I trouble you at present, but to request 
of you the favour to insert the following observations in 
your columns. They have extended to greater length 
than I could have wished, but they relate to an important 
question, and may not be at this moment without in- 
terest for your general readers. 

It is sought, for reasons sufficiently obvious, to show 
that Nonconformists would be guilty of dereliction of 
principle in supporting me because I refuse to pledge 
myself to vote for the “separation of Church and 
State.” Itseems to me susceptible of easy proof, not 
only that the supporting a candidate, who declines to 
give such a pledge, involves no dereliction of principle, 
but that it would be in a high ** inexpedient—to 
use no stronger term—that the Noneonformist body 
should demand such a pledge from Parliamentary can- 
didates as the condition of theirsupport, Itis apparent, 
I think—obviously consistent with common sense—that 
pledges, or such expressions of opinion as are binding or 
the conscience of an upright man, should only be 1 
quired from a Parliamentary candidate upon questions 
with respect to which a clear, definite, intelligible course 
of legislative action can be pointed out, To require an 
expression of opinion on an abstract proposition, or a 
om on some proposition so general as really to 

fy nothing, is —— to open the door to possible 
misappre 


deception on one hand hension on the other. 


for the conduet of an unscrupulous one. 
apply these tests to the “separation of Church and 
State.” Viewed as a Parliamen pledge, they will 
give us a fair estimate of its value, er as involving 
an abstract truth or implying legislative action. In the 
first point of vie w, separation of Church and State 
involves a principle, the truth of which no Pro- 
testant can consistently deny. A Protestant Church 
establishment is almost a con in terms, admits 
at all events of no logical defence, inasmuch as it is at 
variance with that right of private judgment which is 
of Protestant belief. 
To endow from the revenues of the Btate any particuler 
form of Christian faith, is to ran the risk of taking the 


money of A——, who may on your own principles be 
right—to s a doctrines of B——, who equally, 
on those les, you are bound to admit may be 


wrong. Viewed, therefore, as an abstract proposition, 
I cannot conceive how any Protestant, Church- 
man or Nonconformist, can hesitate to give his assent 
to it. Bat such ig not the sense in 

— 
ledge. I 


2 


necessity of inquiring what 
be. 1 ö 
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written pamphlet. It refers to many questions, all more 
or less important, but the greater part of them, very 
unexpectedly to me I confess, comprehended in the 

hrase, Separation of Church and State.” Some cannot 
logical be classed in that category, yet more do not 
fall within it in the ordinary acceptation of the term. 
But what do I find on examining the several —— 
tions said to be comprised in this most comprehensive 
term? Why, curiously enough, that there is scarcely 
one with which I cannot cordially =— I find enu- 
merated as legislative provisions tending to che sepa- 
ration of Church and State’’—measures all of which I 
have er supported, or am willing to support. The 
repeal of all laws which inflict penalties or civil disa- 


them the sanction of 


ing very fairly and honourably with the subject) w 


to believe he would himself require a 


-difficulties, moral, —— 


an 
‘the question is surrounded, and, as at 


of the Tower Hamlets in 1847: That this meetin 


people. That applying this princi 


tion of Church and State?“ 


bilities on account of religious persuasion—the extent 
to which the observance of the Sabbath may be enforced 
by law—the abolition of the Ecclesiastical Courts—the 
unconditional abrogation of church-rates—the abolition 
of all tests at the Universities, so as to throw open to all 
sects alike the magnificent rewards of academical distinc- 
tion in possession of those great establishments—in the 
‘whole of these propositions I cordially agree, and have 
taken a more or less — part in obtaining ſor 
arliamentary enactment. There 
‘is, indeed, I am disposed to think, but one proposition 
in the tract to which I should hesitate to give my com- 
plete adhesion—namely, the dealing with the revenues 
ef the Church. With regard to another point raised— 
the depriving the bishops of their seats in the House of 
Lords, it is a question relating rather to the internal 
discipline of the Church, than one in which the Nonęon- 
formists, as such, have an immediate interest. The 
uestion is not free from political difficulties, into which 
1 need not now enter —but the leaning of my opinion on 
a consideration of the whole case (and that leaning has 
certainly not been rendered less decided by recent 
events), is in favour of the proposition. On the last 
occasion, when the question was brought before the 
House by Mr. C. Lushington, which was in 1837—and 
‘my impression is that it has not been brought forward 
since I voted for the motion. Were the question 
again brought before Parliament—although I am not 
‘fond of giving pledges until I know the terms of a 
motion, and the circumstances under which it is brought 
‘forward—I have no doubt but that I should vote for it 
again. With regard to the other proposition — the 
dealing with the revenues of the Church—Mr, Miall so 
tfully recognises its difficulty—he fences it round 3 
th 80 
many precautions to avoid injustice—he requires so long 
a period for the process which he advocates of trans- 
forming into a purely Voluntary system our present 
blended system of religious instruction—that I hesitate 
itive pledge on 
‘this point from a Parliamentary candidate, as the con- 
dition of obtaining his support. The truth is—as no 
aan who reads the signs of the times can be ignorant— 
thet the whole tendency, both of opinions and events, 
is towards an acquiescence in the principle that the 
State should in no wise interfere with the religious 
opinions or practices of the people. Every day sees 
the spread of the Voluntary principle,” even within 
the Church itselſ—every day tends to demonstrate its 
efficacy as a means of religious instruction. But this 
seems to me to be pre-eminently one of those questions 
un the settlement of which time is an important ele- 
ment, and I must esteem, as a very superficial thinker, 
the man who cannot see and appreciate the enormous 
political, with which 
least, an in- 
-cautious legislator, one who should pledge himself to 
any immediate course of action on the subject. To an 
vunconditional pledge to support the separation of 
Church and State, simply exacted in those terms, it 
really seems to me that there is but one class of poli- 
ticiuns who could with perfect consistency and good 
faith give their adhesion—I mean the Puseyite or 
Romanist party in the Church. Separation“ is known 
to be the object of the ardent aspirations of that party; 
but, looking to the events of the last few years—looking 
to the recent disclosures in the case of Frome—the mode 
of that separation—the precautions necessary before 
the Church be permitted to release herself from the 
control of Parliament—should be looked to with special 
jealousy as well by Nonconformists as by Churchmen. 
But is it true that a pledge to vote for a separation of 
Church and State,“ is really required by the most 
-eminent leaders of the Nonconformists, or, indeed, by 
any considerable section of that body, as a condition of 
their support? The following resolution (whimsically 
enough, as it seems to me, re-affirmed at a meeting of 
the friends of Mr. Thompson and Mr. Ayrton a few days 
‘since, as a proof that the Nonconformists of the Tower 
‘Hamlets were false to their principles in supporting me) 
was passed at a meeting of the Nonconformist „ 
0 


conformist delegates, of candidates whom, in the 
— of the delegates, Nonconformists might, con- 
sistently with their principles, support, although it was 
a matter of perfect notoriety, that I would not pledge 
myself for the “separation of Church and State.” Can 
it, then, really be a question whether the declining 
to give an unconditional pledge to vote for the 
separation of Church and State, ought to dis- 
entitle a candidate to the support of Nonconformist 
electors? Ought it to outweigh every other con- 
sideration of personal character of independence? 
of fitness to represent any given constituency ? of past 
services? For myself—I may, perhaps, unconsciously 
be biassed by my personal intereste—but I think, were 
I a Nonconformist, I should not feel any additional 
security as to the conduct of a Nonconformist candidate 
who gave me such a pledge, while I should certainly 
think less highly of a member of the Church who con- 
sented to do so. And would it be consistent with 
either justice or sound policy in Nonconformists to 


render it impossible for liberal members of the Church 
to represent them, or possible only by a forfeiture 


of self-respect? Would such a course be just, looking 


at the warfare the liberal members of the Church have 
so long waged for the relief of Dissenting disabilities ? 


Would it be politic, looking to the future 


And now, Sir, having trespassed atgreater length than 

I had intended on bt indulgence, I will conclude with 
ut a few words—for nothing can well 

be more irksome than to speak of oneself. With refer- 
ence to my position and prospects as regards the Tower 
Hamlets, my public life for twenty years is before my 
constituents and the world. I have nothing to retract; 
no new professions to make. I am not aware that, 
either in this letter or in anything I have said at any 
time or in any place, there is a word or a syllable incon- 
sistent with any vote I ever gave, or any profession I 
ever made. No one has ever said, no one can ever 
venture to say, that I have broken any pledge, or de- 
parted from any principle. I have brought forward 
some great questions—monetary, financial, and com- 
mercial—myself; I have earnestly supported others; 
and I may be permitted, perhaps, without presumption 
to say, that the views I have stated, and the information 
procured by the committees I have been the means of 
obtaining, have not been altogether without influence 
on subsequent legislation. Whether I am again to have 
the honour of representing the Tower Hamlets is for 
the electors—and mainly, I am aware, for the Noncon- 
formist electors, to decide. If they think me worthy to 
represent them, my best services are again at their dis- 
posal; if they think they can be better served by others 
—if they should think others more deserving of their 
confidence—then I shall retire into private life, retaining 
ever a grateful recollection of the trast so long reposed 
in me, and the consciousness that I had endeavoured, 
at least, faithfully to discharge the duties that trust 


a few words—and 


imposed. 
I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
: WILLIAM Cray. 
17, Hertford-street, May-fair, 24th April, 1862. 


Orpruan Worxine Scuoot.—On Friday last, the 
ninety-fourth anniversary meeting of the above 
charity was held in the London Tavern, when J. R. 
Mills, Esq., the president, took the chair. The Report 
presented was most satisfactory ; it commenced with 
expressions of gratitude ‘for the preserving care 
which has protected the 1 family during 
ife has been spared, 
and general good health enjoyed by the children of 

It also stated, that 
**the progress of the children in education has been 
satisfactory, and the master and mistress, with their 
assistants, attentive to their duties. Upwards of 
4,000 articles in clothing and household linen have 
been made and marked, in addition to mending for 
the boys and for the house, all the work of the girls. 
The conduct of the children in the schools, and of 
the girls in the house, has been exemplary, and the 
entire establishment is pronounced to be in good 
order, An experiment, tried last year, of allowing 
ali the children a fortnight’s holiday, if their friends 
accept it, was found beneficial, and will be repeated 
this year.“ The auditors’ Report presented the 
following statement :—Receipts and balance, £5,696 
13s. 3d.; Expenditure, £5,149 7s. 8d.; purchase of 
stock, £294 7s. 6d.; balance in hand, £252 18s. 1d. 
A legacy of £300, by the late Eb. Wilcocks, Esq., 
of Devon, was announced. It also appears that the 
increase of children during the year has been 18— 
total increase, in ten years, 168. Number, at the 
the Nonconformist electors of the Tower Hamlets, | present time, boys, 171; girls, 87: total, 258. The 
deeply impressed with the important crisis at which they | several L Nr of o 
are arrived, and the grave responsibilities which it in- | Mayor 
volves, find it to be their bounden duty to assert the great 


another year, by which every 


the Urphan Working School. 


_ Tue “Eorgorio Review.’’—The friends of the 
Eclectic Review, in Manchester, had a conference, on 
Thursday evening, with Dr, Price and the Rev. Dr. 


at which the Rev. Dr. M‘Kerrow presided. As the 
meeting represented various parties of Evangelical 
Nonconformists, there was a general spirit of for- 
bearance on points of difference, and a unanimous 
determination to promote a wider circulation of the 
Eclectic in this district. We understand, from the 


for many years had been two-and-sixpence, has been , 
reduced to eighteenpence, and 9 At the last audit there was a 
has been followed by nearly a fourfold increase —a 


t direction. Several practical suggestions of 


VOLUNTARY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


The Fourth Annual Meeting of this association 
was held on Monday evening, at the London Tavern, 
Bishopsgate-street ; G. W. Alexander, Esq., in the 
chair. 

The Cuarrman, in opening the proceedings, stated 
that letters had been received from Mr. Lushington, 
M.P., and the Rev. C. M. Birrell, of Liverpool, ex- 
pressing sympathy with the cause of the association, 
and regret at being unable to attend the meeting. 
This (the Chairman continued) was the fourth anni- 


versary of the Voluntary School Association ; and, 
during the period of the existence of the society, 
they had had as much ground for satisfaction in its 
proceedings as they could reasonably have antici- 
pated. They felt at the commencement of the work 
that they were engaged in an arduous task. The 
supporters of the society were at first but few in 
number, consisting of seceders from the British and 
Foreign School Society, in consequence of Govern- 
ment grants having been accepted by that institution. 
When they looked at what the society had accom- 
plished during the short period of its existence, they 
could see no signs of discouragement, In the com- 


mencement of every undertaking, there were, of 


course, difficulties to be encountered, calling for 
special efforts to be made. This had been the case 
with the present society. They had had to establish 
normal schovls—no easy task; and these schools, 
there was every reason to believe, were in a very 
efficient state [hear, hear]. They had also granted 


some small assistance to schools conducted upon the 
voluntary 1 in this country, and in the West 

hen they considered the important posi- 
tion occupied by a teacher, and the immense amount 


Indies. 


of influence for good he had the power to exercise, 
they would have ample encouragement to proceed 


with the work in which they were engaged. Having 
alluded to the conferences held last year at Crosby 


Hall and at Manchester, the Chairman called on 


The Secretary to read the Report. It stated that 
the object of the association was, to aid all attempts 
to impart a sound secular education, combined with 
religious training, free from all sectarian bias, un- 
assisted by compulsory payments. The committee 
had, out of a special fund raised for the purpose, 
rendered considerable assistance to schools in the 
colonies, which were managed by committees of 
various denominations, and conducted entirely on 
the voluntary principle. Out of this special fund, 
which commenced in 1860, and had been since 
augmented, the sum of £495 16s. 2d. had been 

ranted to upwards of eighty schools in the 

est Indies connected with various missionary 
societies. The committee had endeavoured, by 
such advocacy as they could command, to grapple 
with existing theories at variance with the prin- 
ciples of the society, and with such educa- 
tional measures as had been brought prominently 
before the public Gr the Legislature, Having ad- 
verted to the conferences held last year in London 
and in Manchester, the Report drew attention to the 
*‘obnoxious measures of the National Public 
School Association, and the Manchester and Salford 
scheme, now under consideration of the Legislature. 
The progress of these measures would be carefully 
watched, and no exertion would be spared to place 
before the committee of the House of Commons all 
the facts and arguments of which the association 
was in possession, the Rev. H. Richard having 
consented to give evidence on their behalf, The 
Report then stated that Mr. Douglas Allport had 
been engaged as the permanent secretary of the 
association. Male Normal Schools.—The house in 
Kent-road had been exchanged for more commodious 
premises at Walworth. The Rev. G. Rogers was 
engaged as principal, and under his superintendence 
the progress of the pupils was very satisfactory. 
There were nine pupils in the establishment. 

During the past year four teachers had left, and 

were now located at East Dereham, Goole, Margate, 

and Tipston. The committee had received many 
assurances of the ability and the intelligent appre- 
ciation of their work, displayed by the teachers 
cers were made ; the Lord | trained in the establishment. 
ed to the list of Vice-presidents; thanks 
for past services rendered, and 26 children elected 
rinciple, that the civil power, whether viewed in its | into the school. A similar number will be admitted 
egislative or administrative functions, has no right, au- again in November. 
thority, or title, to interfere with the religious opinion, 
wr to direct or control the religious practices, of the 
a to religious 
endowments and schemes of national education, 
this meeting feels bound to withhold its support 
from any and every candidate who is not prepared 
to oppuse any attempt to endow one sect at the expense 
of others, or the extension of the principle of endow- 
ment or state - support to all sects, and who is not pre- 
pared also to defend and support the religious education 
of the people, unfettered by State-pay or State-control, 
as the most precious guarantee of the civil and religious 
‘liberties of this country.“ Not one word, it will be 
observed, of the separation of the Church and State.“ 
‘Can it be supposed that these words were omitted by 
accident? Is it not, on the contrary, clear, from the 
whole tenor of the resolution, that thuse by whom it — proof of the wisdom of taking a bold step in 
was drawn up, while enunciating the great principles | the rig 
of Dissent—while deprecating any extension of the 
principle of endowment—did yet, even at that moment, 
when, from the measures relating to education brought 
forward by the then Government, great irritation and 
jealousy pervaded the whole Nonconforming body, in- 
tentionally avoid the enjoining as a condition of the | °"! 
support of Nonformists, any pledge as to the “ separa | 67s April 26¢h. 
That such were, at the 
time, the sentiments of the leaders of the Noncon- 
formists, may be inferred from the fact that my name | vices, is £40,200 
was included in a list put forward by a meeting of Non- 
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Female Training 
School. — There were four pupils at present in this 
establishment, one of whom bad received an invita- 
tion to a school in Scarborough, and would shortly 
take her departure. One of the pupils who left 
as a teacher about six months ago, had doubled the 
number of children in attendance at her school, and 
0 — — 1 filling a situation at 
‘ F irmingham. e committee were desirous to 
Stowell, in the vestry of Grosvenor-street Chapel, increase the number of pupils in attendance, both 
at this and at the male school, as they had frequent 
applications for teachers, which they were unable 
to meet. Grants.—During the past year the com- 
mittee had granted £121 1s. 9d. to eighteen schools 
2 parts 1 P conducted on the 
zan] voluntary principle. The financial aspect of the 
statements made, that the price of the review, which association was not 80 cheering as could be desired. 
in the hand of 
the treasurer of £828 17s. 114d., which was now 
reduced to £661 8s. 6d., of which £301 163. 2d. 
* 3 the 2 egy nag leaving the amount 

reat value were made at the conferen i 1 Genera’ purposes, £269 12s, dd. The Report 
seely fall, if fudieloncly follows 3 een closed with reiterating the importance of the exten- 
this attractive publication to large circles of readers 
in this region of manufacturing industry and * 
rapidly- spreading intelligence. Manchester Exa- 


sion of the voluntary principle in all educational 


The Rev.J.B. Brown moved the first resolution :— 


That the Report now read be adopted, printed, and circulated, 


. | under the direction of the Committee ; ‘ 
Tus Lats Censvs.—Among the sums to be voted | whose names have been read INN 
by the House of Commons under the head of civil ser- | the society for the year ensuing, with power to add to their 


in the present year, on account of the number. 


census of the population, Last year £130,000 was voted. | He said; Whatever opinion he might entertain as 
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to certain theoretic points advocated by the associa- 
tion, there was one matter in which he thoroughly 
sympathized with it; namely, the beauty of the 
theory and the practice of a voluntary ‘religious 
education [hear]. He could, therefore, from his own 
strong personal feeling, heartily move the resolution 
which had been placed in his hands. Within the 
last few years, a mighty impulee had been given to 
the cause of education in this country. The move- 
ment was recent in its origin; yet it could not be 
maintained that there was a sufficiently deep, 
stirring activity in the mind of the public in this 
great matter, Nodoubt the cause of education had 
made most rapid advances; but they were then met 
to declare, before the public, that it did not stand ex- 
actly where it ought [hear, J. Many ideas connected 
with this matter were suggested by the name of the 
association itself. Voluntaryism he regarded as the 
highest name for education, The calling forth 
of man’s voluntary activity—the self-control and 
self-dependence which the word“ Voluntary” im- 
plied—he looked upon it as God’s means for edu- 
cating us as moral beings. It was satisfactory to 
think that we scarcely ever heard, in these days, that 
education was a thing to be dreaded—that the poor 
man did better without education than with it— 
that is, that he made a better serf or slave. It was 
true, there might bea few tyrants, in some secluded 
country nooks, who looked back to the days of serf- 
dom with something of sorrow and regret; but he 
imagined such instances were rare. It was now 
beginning to be generally recognised, that the free, 
honest, educated, willing labourer was worth more, 
though he might be more difficult to manage, than 
the serf or the slave [applause]. The position, in 
point of honour and dignity of a powerful landlord in 
reference to his tenants and labourers, was inferior to 
that of the manufacturing capitalist, who was at 
the head of thousands of intelligent workmen, each 
one of whom was as free as himself to choose his 
calling, and to express his opinions, and who owed 
him no fealty except euch as was involved in a rela- 
tion which had been voluntarily assumed, and which 
might, at a moment's notice, be voluntarily termi- 
nated [hear, hear]. The highest form of social life 
was to be seen in that community in which each 
member was of importance to the other members. 
The intelligence and skillof the labourers reflected 
upon the employer; he gained while they gained by 
their elevation in the social scale. The reason of the 
apathy which existed in some pious people in: this 
matter was twofold, First, they had an idea that 
there were means of educating the working classes 
in England—from a free pulpit, a free press, and the 
free converse of the workshop—which were alto- 
ther apart from, and in some degree superseded the 
necessity of, schools, Certainly, the child of an 
English workman, if he never entered a school, 
would be placed in a better position with regard to 
real education than the best educated man under a 
despotism abroad; but this fact was no argument 
against the necessity of schools for instruction, and 
for exercising a fertilizing influence upon the public 
mind (hear, hear]. Then there was another 
difficulty lurking in the minds of some of 
those who were desirous (like the members of this 
association) to set about the work of education in a 
religious spirit. ‘They seemed to have a notion that 
there was a kind of rivalry between the intellectual 
and the spiritual faculties in man—that education, 
after all, was not a strictly religious work, but is a 
secular thing, with which a religious man, as a reli- 
gious man, had not much to do; they had no 
perception of the ministry of man’s intellect to the 
religious and spiritual life. They had a fear some- 
times thus expressed: Educate your people, if 
you will; give them a thoroughly intellectual disci- 
pline and wees! and you do not make them 
morally better.” It was, however, a mistake to sup- 
pose that there was antagonism between Christ's 
truth and secular truth [hear, hear]. If we believed 
the God who made all things, and who spoke ali 
truth, no such collision as that could possibly arise 
[applause]. This was a party cry to deter from 


educational schemes that did not avour particular : 


views. The Philistines be upon thee“ was the 
Delilah cry of Priestcraft, when the teacher went 
forth on his mission [applause]. But we were com- 
ing to better notions, We were beginning to see 
that the glory of God in creation included the blos- 
zoming of a flower as well as the path of a star; and 
that in the human being it included the un- 
folding every power and faculty of the man—that 
God was glorified in the well-trained, vigorous 
body, and glorified in the mind developed for the 
understanding ot all truth—glorified in the whole 
man, not when mind and body were sacrificed to a 
spurious spiritualism, but when mind, spirit, and 
body were rightly related [applause]. The notion 
that by educating a man you did not do much to 
elevate him morally, acted as an incubus on the 
cause of popular education ; it was an apparent truth, 
but concealed a tremendous lie [applause]. Take 
any individual man and educate him you could not. 
say infallibly that you would thus reform and re- 
generate him; but take a community of men, and 
you could say with certainty that they would be 
morally elevated by education. You cannot infallibly 
make an individual man healthy by making him 
breathe pure air; but you can do so as a general 
rule [applause]. There were many murders com- 
mitted by men of which society could take no cogni- 
zance, You might take a human mind, and shut it 
up in the dark, damp cells of antiquated formularies 
—set it to grow beside the common sewer of tradi- 
tion, which received the follies as well as the wisdom 
of ages into its bosom—shut it out from a free and 
living communion with the glorious universe which 
the Father had built around it; society would not 
say that you were killing that mind, but it was none 


the less true [loud u Beste held no le. | 
or lac 


quests over souls that died of knowledge, 
but he believed that Heaven did [applause] ; and if 
he that loveth not his brother is a murderer,” there 
would in the end be inquisition after, not the blood 
of bodies only, but the blood of minds and souls 
[applause]. e speaker then read an extract from 
a letter written by Charlemagne, about the year 800, 
respecting the spiritual benefit to be derived from 
the cultivation of the intellect, and dwelt on the 
ee S combining religious with secular educa- 
tion. igion, he said, was now beginning to mix 
itself up with all the great questions of society; and 
it would henceforth be impossible for political men 
to ignore its existence and its influence, for it would 
meet them at every turn [hear, hear]. It was of 
immense importance to society that its youths 
should be sent forth well furnished with a 
knowledge of the truths of the Bible, and 
a conviction that from these truths have been 
wrought out those fine-spun theories of virtue 
which had been paraded as the creatures of human 
reason [hear, hear]. Let our youths go forth with 
a knowledge of the great system of redemption— 
that there was need of redemption for man—and 
then Rationalism, which prof to despise redemp- 
tion while it exalted itself, would be no longer a 


formidable enemy to the Church of the living God 


[applause]. 7 
The Rev. Samvet Green seconded the resolution, 
which passed unanimously. 


The Rev. J. Howarp Hinton moved the second 
resolution :— 

That this meeting, whilst renewing the expression of its at- 
tachment to the principle, that education should be religious, 
unsectarian, and voluntary, cannot contemplate, without extreme 
regret and err the possible enactment by the Legisla- 
ture of cither of the educational measures now under its eon- 
sideration — whether for systematically excluding religious 
teaching, or endowing and rendering it compulsoty — both 
being, in the judgment of this meeting, fundamentally at vari- 
ance with the principles of the Voluntary School Association. 


There were individuals who had been pressing 
various educational schemes upon the Government 
for their adoption; not on account of any general 
agitation in the country, but owing to a local move- 
ment, which had commenced with some few 
influential persons in the North of England. Their 
desire was to have a secular education only, but 
this was much disapproved of by another party who 
desired that religion should be taught by Govern- 
ment, in the schools, in addition to secular instruc- 
tion. These two parties intended to come to Par- 
liament this year; each was endeavouring to destro 
the other, and probably their fate would be that of 
the Kilkenny cats [laughter]. The advocates of 
these measures urged, that popular education was 
very lamentably defective. No doubt to some 
extent this was the case, but statements on this 
subject had been greatly exaggerated [cheers]. The 
arguments brought forward by the supporters of 
Government education had really often made out 
the case of the Voluntary principle. It had been 
already shown by the witnesses exatnined before the 
Parliamentary committee, that nothing was required 
in Manchester, in the way of school accommodation. 
Not a single additional school was needed; there 
being accommodation for 30,000 children. Then as 
to the number of children in attendance at school, 
an erroneous idea was entertained on this point 
also. It had been stated that there were 84,000 
children in Manchester, but one-half of these were 
not of an age to attend school. This reduced the 
number to 42,000. Then it might be stated, that a 
tolerable average of the time of attendance was four 
years, and this calculation would reduce the number 
to 29,000, which was the actual number of children 
attending the day-echools in Manchester. The 
great design of the education rate was to induce 
children to come to school, but he believed if 
education were made free, many people would not 
let their children attend school. The Rev. Hugh 
Stowell himself had lately said the same thing, and 
stated that he believed it would be necessary to com- 
che attendance of children [hear]. A witness 
—— the committee was asked as to this point —as 
to whether it was proposed to have a compulsory 
clause—and his answer was, We think it might be 
necessary, but we don’t wish to say 80 e 14 
Then if the rate were levied, it was true the land- 
lords would have to pay it, but then these landlords 
would levy the amount on their tenants, the poor 
people, who would thus have to pay as much for 
education, or even more (for landlords would levy 
more than the real rate) than if they had to send 
their children to Voluntary schools; this had been 
admitted before the committee. Yet this was 
e gratuitous ’’ education [laughter]. Why, the very 
ghostof such a bill was enough to frighten awa 
from it the good people of Manchester [laughter]. 
Then as to the universal endowment principle, the 
absurdity of it was manifest. Things most hostile 
and opposite were supported out of the same funds, 
Let such things be allowed, let all creeds be tolerated, 


but don’t e him (Mr. Hinton) pay for them. P 


He now spent his money in supporting a host of 
gladiators ( Papists, Puseyites, Swedenborgians, and 
men of every class) who performed antics for his 
amusement, but who, if they could get at each 
other, would run their swords into one another's 
hearts [cheers and laughter]. In fighting the battle 
of education with regard to Manchester and Salford, 
they were fighting the battle for the whole kingdom 
[hear]. They ought to exert themselves in showin 

that popular education was making a fair an 

reasonable progress; to assist in the cause of educa- 
tion themselves ; and thus show, in the most effective 
way possible, the non-necessity of any Government 
aid, which, if rendered, would paralyze all voluntary 
efforts, and undo much of what had already been 


done in the cause of education (applause. ] 


The Rev. J. Burnet, in seconding the resolution, 
said, it was now the fashion of particular members 
in the House of Commons to take up particular sub- 
jects to the exclusion of most others. It was our 
duty to watch them narrowly to see that our princi- 
— were not violated. He believed that the bills 

efore Parliament were in direct violation of man’s 
rights, inasmuch as it rendered education compul- 
sory. He disliked all parochial workings, except in 
cases of absolute necessity. He acknowledged the 
desirableness of a religious education; but could not 
the teachers, when teaching physical sciences, show 
that God was in them all without infringing upon 
the principles of any party? [hear, hear. ] is 
could be done effectively by an intelligent teacher, 
and the education might thus be made toa great 
extent religious as well as secular, Unsectarian 
education was the best and most honest kind of in- 
struction [applause]; and that was the reason why 
he cordially supported the Voluntary School Asso- 
ciation. He was decidedly against irreligious edu- 
= = at ne these — would set his face 
against the compulsory princi applause}. 

The resolution passed — sol 9 4 
The Rev. W. Brock moved the next resolution 


That this meeting, ly i 
ing education, Nr 1 vag 
the financial position of the Voluntary School Association should 
render it unable more 14 to meet those claims which are 
now so urgently pressed upon it; and ex its determine. 
tion to use such measures as may tend to e ite funds and 
promote its efficiency. 
He thought the advocates of the Voluntary principle 
now possessed a better status than they had before, 
for they were recognised as the third party in the 
education movement. To show the exaggerated 
nature of the statements that had been made respect- 
ing the want of popular education, he might mention 
that in a town with which he was very familiar 
(Stockport), containing 64,000 inhabitants, there 
were very few children whocould not read and write 
and cypher [hear]. Moreover, there were but eleven 
policemen in the town, and the magistracy there was 
quite a sinecure [cheers]. It was also remarkable 
that there were but a very few pawnbrokers in the 
town [laughter]—an undoubted sign of a healthy 
and moral condition. These facts he had from the 
chief constable of the town, who attributed them to 
the influence of Sunday-schools on the population. 

The Rev. Davro Tuomas seconded the resolution, 
which passed unanimously. 

The Rev. H. Ricuarp then moved :— 

That the thanks of this meeting be given to George William 


XI Alexander, Eeq., for his continued liberality to this association ; 


for his unwearied attention to its interests; and for the ability 
and courtesy with which he has presided over the present 
meeting. 

Which was seconded by Mr. H. Extrneton, and 
unanimously adopted. 


The CRHAIMAx, in acknowledging the vote of 
thanks, asked the pecuniary aid of the meeting in 
support of the association. He said that Mr. S. M. 
Peto, M.P., had promised a donation of £250 for the 
a year; Mr. J. Sturge, £100 (in addition to 
is annual subscription of £100); and several other 
persons, £100 each, These examples he hoped 
would stimulate others to a like benevolence, 
The proceedings then terminated. 


Tures Femates ATTACKED BY A Snakz.—On 
Sunday evening last, shortly after nine o'clock, three 
oung ladies were proceeding along Marsh-lane, 

e, to the railway station, when they observed 
something black, apparently coiled up, lying on the 
road, On approaching the coil ap | were startled 
by the sudden —— of what they describe as 
a large snake, which immediately sprung at one of 
them who was a little in advance. The animal 
coiled round her body, and, as may well be imagined, 
she screamed out in a state of the utmost terror and 
alarm. One of the ladies then ran away, but the 
other remained, and courageously endeavoured to 
extricate her companion. In — so she herself 
was seized upon by the snake, and it was only with 
the greatest difficulty that she ultimately succeeded 
in relieving herself from the unpleasant embraces of 
the reptile. The ladies then ran off, their unwelcome 
intruder springing after them, but fortunately they 
were enabled to make good their retreat. One 
of the young ladies was slightly bitten on the ancle, 
but the other did not sustain any personal injury. 
The shock has so affected the young lady first 
attacked, that she is not yet perfectly recovered. 
The snake is described as being about two yards in 
length, of the thickness of a man’s wrist, and its 
movements were accompanied by a hissing noise, 
such as is generally heard to proceed from animals 
of the snake species. Liverpool Mercury, 


Exp or THB Enoineers Strixze.—The Amalga- 
mated Society have at length succumbed to the 
crushing combination of the masters. The council 
announce their consent to the subscription of the 
ledge demended in an address deploring the neces- 
sity, formally — the policy of organized 
resistance to capitalists by strikes, and urging the 
prosecution of co-operative principles as the hope of 
industrial redemption. : 


A CromwetuaN Retic.—Hursley House, near 
Winchester, the residence of Sir William Heathcote, 
and once occupied by Richard Cromwell, had a 
narrow escape on Saturday. ‘Some rafters near a 
chimney caught fire ; but the building was saved. 


A Man ror Taz Wor.tp.—A successful merchant 
in New Zealand—a Scotchman—commenced business 
with the following characteristic entry on the first page 
of his ledger :—‘‘ Commenced business this day—with 
no money—little credit—and £70 in debt. Faint heart 
never won fair lady. Set a stout heart to a stay (steep) 


brace. God save the Queen.“ * 
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[May 6, 


THE MIRROR OF PARLIAMENT. 


SCOTTISH UNIVERSITY TESTS. 


On the order for the second reading of the Uni- 
versities of Scotland Bill, Mr. Scorr 
measure (intended to abolish tests) as su ve 
of the character of the Scottish Universities, 
injurious to the Church of Scotland and to the 

ucation of the youth of that country, and as 
contraty to the treaty of the Union. @ object 
of these tests was, that the teachers of youth 
should be imbued with religious truth, should 
recognise the doctrine and be subject to the disci- 
pline of the Established Church, and the present 
5 had for a century and a half fulfilled that 
object. There was no valid plea for abandoni 
such a security for religion as well as doctrine. He 
— that the second reading be deferred for six 
months. 

Mr. Moncreztr (who is in charge of the measure), 
contended that the bill merely did away with a great 
practical evil—a religious test which admitted those 
it was framed to exclnde, was utterly useless as a 
security, and was a seandal to the statute book. 
The Established Church of Scotland had no control 
over the Universities, which were seats of instruc- 
tion, not ecclesiastical institutions, like those of 
England. The main, if not sole, purpose of these 
tests was to exclude episcopacy, and the effect of 
the bill was to redress an act of injustice perpetrated 
in 1711, when the Act of Security was violated in 
the matter of lay patronage. When it was urged 
that there should be some security against infidelity 
and scepticism, he answered that they were not 
excluded by these tests, which did at the same time 
keep out men of sound religious principles. They 
were altogether useless; of eighty professors in the 
Scotch Universities, twenty-four had either taken 
the test not — of the Establishment, or had not 
taken it all, With respect to the Act of Union, the 
question was, whether Parliament was not entitled 
to sweep away tests which bind where they should 
not bind, and did not bind where they ought. 

Sir R. Ine1is contended that Mr. Moncrief had 
proved too much or nothing at all. The ground 
upon which he had always resisted this measure 
was, that to a certain body called and ised as 
the Established Church of Scotland certain 9 
had been secured, of which this bill sought to de- 
prive them. | 

Mr, Betuett considered it impoiitic to retain tests 
which were no security for the morals and religion 
of the youth of Scotland, and which, as respected 
their value as an imagined security, failed. 

Mr. Warrors said the Government felt it to be 
their duty to oppose this bill, because, first, it was 
a direct violation of a fundamental article of a 
national compact at the union of the two countries, 
which ought not to be broken in upon without the 
strongest necessity ; secondly, because its principle, 
once adopted, would undermine the foundations of 
all ecclesisastical institutions throughout the realm 
for the education and instruction of youth. Had 
the tests operated to inflict injury? Mr. Moncrieff 
had shown that they did not exclude competent 
persons ; no complaint had been made in respect to 
the morals or the ability of those who actually filled 
the professorial chairs ; the alteration, therefore, was 
not required. 

Mr, Anstey said a few words in reply to Sir R. 
Inglis; and Mr. Ewart argued, in reply to Mr. 
Walpole, that the treaty of Union had been several 
times interfered with; and that the change was re- 
quired because the law was already violated. 

Sir A. Campsaxt observed that the modifications 
of the treaty of Union referred to by Mr. Ewart 
were provided for in the treaty itself; and con- 
tended that this bill was a violation of that solemn 
compact. 

Mr. Hun supported the bill: Parliament should 
make the institutions of the country consonant to 
the wishes of the people. Sir G. CTAAX looked 
upon this as the indication of a dangerous latitudi- 
narian spirit. 

Lord J. Russuii was surprised at this opposition, 
after the full, complete, and convincing argument of 
Mr. Moncreiff. The opponents of the bill, whilst 
alleging that the retention of these tests was indis- 

sable, pleaded that they were constantly relaxed ; 

ut this power might be capriciously exercised. The 

object of the tests was to exclude Episcopalians, 

whilst practically they admitted Episcopalians and 

excluded Presbyterians. A law so anomalous and 
absurd ought to be got rid of as soon as possible. 

Mr. C. Bruce gave his decided opposition to the 
bill, which tended, in his opinion, to separate re- 
ligion and education, against which there was the 
. 2 amongst the people of Scotland. 
Mr, Oswalrp admitted that this was a momentous 
question, but had heard no valid reason for rejecting 
the bill, 

Upon a division, the original motion was nega- 
tived by 172 against 157—s0 that the bill was lost. 


COLONIAL CHURCH GOVERNMENT, 


The next order of the day was the second reading 
of the Colonial Bishops’ Bill, Some opposition was 
made to commencing a discussion which could not 
terminate that day; but it was resolved to proceed. 

Mr. Guapstong defined the object of the bill to 
be, that in the colonies included in the schedule 


and others declared by her Majesty in Council, what 


was called the Church of England in the colonies 
should be put, in regard to its own ecclesiastical 
affairs, on a footing of equality with all unprivileged 
and unestabiished denominations of religion, subject 
to such restraints as Parliament thought fit. The 
bill in no respect trenched upon the rights of colonial 
authorities; it meddled not with religious opinions; 


it had no relations, notwithstanding its title, to 


colonial bishops apart from the members of their 
communions; and its principle was to leave the 
colonies, subject to any restraint upon imperial 
grounds, to the unrestricted management of their 
own colonial affuirs, ecclesiastical or civil, without 
infringing the religious liberty of members of any 
other communion. There were no Ecclesiastical 
Courts in the colonies, and it would be absurd 
to introduce them. The colonial bishops had 
powers, but they were of a bad kind, and his 
object was to enable parties in the colonies to 
frame regulations for themselves, instead of remain- 
ing, in this respect, in a state of anarchy, tem- 
pered only by that good sense which regulated the 
eat bulk of these communities. He read various 
eclaraticns from bishops, clergy, and laity, in 
seven or eight colonial dioceses, in favour of mixed 
synodical conventions for the administration of 
hurch affairs; and, assuming that a want existed, 
he examined the two opinions which prevailed as to 
the mode in which the want should be supplied. 
The proposal that it should be done by a Parliamen- 
tary constitution for the Church in the colonies he re- 
pudiated ; the other plan was that which he had 
embodied in this bill. 
It being now six o’clock, on the motion of Sir J. 
PaxineHam, the debate was adjourned until the 
19th of May. 


EPISCOPAL AND CAPITULAR REVENUES. 

The Marquis of BLanpFrorp moved, in the Com- 
mons, for leave to introduce a bill to enable the 
Crown to regulate ecclesiastical duties, and to pro- 
vide for the better management of episcopal and 
capitular revenues. An address to the Crown on 
this subject, he reminded the House, was agreed to 
in the previous session. His object was to make the 
Church more efficient for its purpose. He adverted, 
as proving the necessity for such a measure, to the 
want of episcopal superintendence, the insufficiency 
of church accommodation and spiritual care, and the 
course already taken by Parliament in the way of 
Church reform. There were 26 deans and 211 
canons enjoying revenues amounting to £230,000 a 
year, and seventy sinecure livings. There were 
four districts in London, with a population of 
166,000, and church accommodation for only one in 
twenty. For a population of a million there were 
only eleven clergy. In sixteen of the dioceses of 
England it was the practice for the bishops to in- 
spect the benefices contained in them; that could 
only be done once in four years in some, and once 
in eight years in others, The noble lord then enu- 
merated the number of churches which it was esti- 
mated were required in each diocese, in order to 
give accommodation to the population, and which 
varied from seventy-five to twenty-two. He pro- 
posed to alter the constitution of cathedral chapters 
and their functions — abolishing the deaneries— 
placing the bishop at the head of his chapter, to re- 
side in the cathedral city, and perform the duties of 
the cathedral dean—prohibiting the holding of bene- 
fices in conjunction with canonries, and the suspen- 
sion of all canonries which have not either a pro- 
fessorship or cure of souls attached. He contem- 
plated an extension of the episcopacy by the 
erection of sixteen or seventeen new sees — two, 
Westminster and Bristol—requiring an endowment 
of £41,000; for which the abolition or reduction of 
other incomes would provide—and a further reduc- 
tion of the incomes of existing sees as they became 
vacant, vesting the entire management of the capitu- 
lar and episcopal property in the hands of the. 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners. He was not proposing 
to take away property from the bishops. He was 
only proposing that the management of the general 
property should be made a joint concern, and he 
contemplated that the bishops themselves should 
form members of the commission; and he, there- 
fore, did not think that the prelates of the church 
ought to look upon his plan with either jealousy or 
fear. He did not forget in alluding to the remedies 
for the spiritual wants of the community, that the 
Dissenters had done and were doing much. He be- 
lieved that the country was deeply indebted to the 
Dissenting religious bodies. He was willing and 
3 to acknowledge good wherever he found it; 
and he fully acknowledged it in regard to the 
Dissenters. He was seeking to reanimate the life 
the Church might in some degree have lost; he was 
only putting into shape—the shape, perhaps, being 
peculiar to himself—the feelings which were widely 
entertained among the working clergy. He knew 
that there was an opinion prevalent in certain classes 
in the Church that the Church ought to be per- 
mitted, as formerly, to exercise deliberative functions 
upon subjects on which her ordained members were 
concerned. He himself thought that demand might 
in time be made with perfect justice, as he was sure 


to general satisfaction. He considered that if the 
demand had hitherto been received with suspicion, 
it was because the Church was in reality not in a 
position to make the demand; and he felt convinced 
that if ever it were conceded it would be when the 
Church became truly irreproachable, truly fulfilling 
the spiritual nature of her fuuctions, and, there- 
fore, able to address the country in a voice entitled 
to attention [cheers]. He hoped it would be believed 
that he had no party aims to effect in bringing for- 
ward this bill [loud cries of Hear, hear’]. He 
cared nought by whom or what party the object 
was attained, so that he could find the Church made 
thoroughly equal to the accumulating labours to 
which, if she would not fall, she must now address 
herself, and if he could see her occupying that place 
in the affection and estimation of the country for 
which she was clearly destined by the laws and by 
the constitution [cheers]. And, as he viewed it, 
this was, indeed, a subject deserving the considera- 


tion of that House as one which could not be made 


such a process would be conducted with safety and 


— 


a plain for party controversy [cheers]. To a subject 
like this the House of Commons might be expected 
to turn willingly at a moment when they were about 
to enter upon political events, in anticipation of the 
significance and consequences of which all must 
tremble. They could turn to it, not as political 
opponents, but as Englishmen who were the in- 
heritors of the blessings of a thousand years; and 
here, at least, they could meet in a common effort 
for their country’s good, and in a joint endeavour for 
the church’s honour (loud — 

Lord R. Grosvenor seconded the motion. 

Mr. Secretary Warrorn concurred in what he 
understood to be the main objects of the bill, but 
whether he could support the future stages of the 
bill would depend much on the details. He thought 
the plan defective in not providing for additional 
parochial clergy. 


Sir R. Inexis doubted the facts brought forward 


in favour of the bill, and regretted the Government 
had consented to its introduction. Sir B. Haut 
approved of the measure. Mr. Hume also expressed 
his satisfaction at the introduction of the bill, though 
doubting the necessity for any addition to the epis- 
copacy. Mr. Cowper and Mr, Horsman spoke in 
favour of the principle ot the bill. Mr. S. Herpert 
had long felt that the reform of ecclesiastical abuses 
was necessary to the spread of real Christianity in 
this country, and promised his support to the mover 
of the bill. After a few remarks from Sir H. 
Verney, Mr. Acuionsy, and the Marquis of BLanp- 
FORD in reply, leave to introduce the bill was given. 


REMOVAL OF THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


Mr, Hexywoop then moved for a select committee 
to consider the propriety of preserving the Crystal 
Palace. He adverted to the almost general feeling 
of the people in favour of retaining the building, 

uoted from the report of Sir J. Paxton and Sir C. 

ox, and explained that it was proposed to place 
the edifice in the hands of a trust. He pointed out 
how the palace might contribute towards providing 
that great want of London—a winter garden, and its 
adaptation for botanic and other lectures and exhibi- 
tions. 

Mr. Hume seconded the motion, the object of 
which was, he said, to promote healthy recreation, 
and increase the means of instructing the working 
classes. No grant of public money was required 
all that was asked was inquiry. 

Colonel SistuHorr raised a shout of laughter, by 
declaring that he had kept his word, and had never 
entered the Crystal Palace; he wished a storm had 
* it, and rejoiced that its demolition was at 

and, 

Lord J. Manners contended that to retain the 
building would be a gross breach of faith, a pledge 
having been given that as soon as it had served its 
purpose it should be removed. The building was 
unfitted for any permanent purpose, and the site 
was unsuited for an exhibition or winter garden for 
the benefit of the working classes. He suggested 
Battersea- park as more accessible, and promised if it 
was determined to re-erect the Crystal Palace there, 
that every facility should be afforded. 

Mr. LaBoucHERE, as a member of the Government 
which gave the pledge alluded to, felt bound to 
resist the motion. 7 

Lord PatmErstTon believed that most persons who 
had entered the palace were more impressed with 
the beauty of the building than with all they saw 
within it, and it would be a matter of deep regret, 
if, having served its temporary purpose, it were to 
be removed. He saw no reason why it should not 
be made applicable to future exhibitions for the 
amusement and instruction of the people. 

Lord Seymour contended that the building would 
never have been put up but for the understanding 
that it should positively come down ; and, therefore, 
resisted the motion. 

Mr. D’Eyncourt, Mr. Waxtey, Mr. Wytp, Mr. 
Geacu, Mr. Cavenpisu, Mr. Maccrecor, and Sir 
R. PRRL, spoke strongly for the motion. 

The House divided, and the motion was lost by 
221 votes to 103. 


ANNUAL FINANCIAL STATEMENT, 


The public excitement out of doors as to the 
financial intentions of the Government was strongly 


reflected within the walls of Parliament on Friday 


afternoon, Some time before the hour for taking 
the chair, the benches on all sides were crowded ; 
the space below the bar was filled with peers and 
other distinguished persons—including Lord Derby, 
and the leaders of the Upper House—the gallery 
doors were besieged by many times the number that 
could be admitted; and in the lobby were many 


eager politicians, waiting to catch the first intelligence. f 
At about half- past five, the House having resolved’ 


itself into committee—Mr, Bernal in the chair—Mr. 
DisRAELI rose and said :— 4 


A chief branch of the revenue having ceased by lapse 
of time, and a considerable deficiency having conse- 
quently ensued, it would be incumbent on me, were 
there no other reason, to invite the consideration of the 
House of Commons to the state of the public finances. 
Of late years, commercial considerations have so mixed 
themselves up with the transactions and engagements 
of public finance, and, unhappily, political passion has 
so blended itself with all the topics of commercial con- 
troversy, that I feel it would be almost presumptuous in 
me to hope that on this occasion I should be able to 
engage not only the serious, but the calm and unimpas- 
sioned attention of the House, to the grave subject I am 
now about to bring under its consideration: But when 


I recollect that upon the correctness of the principles on 
which the finance of the country is founded must mainly 
depend the greatness of the realm and the happiness of 
the people [hear, hear], I am not altogether without 
hope that I may induce gentlemen on either side the 
House to dismiss from their minds all prejudgments and 
prejudices, and to join with me in the attempt clearly to 
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comprehend the exact financial position of the coun 
[hear, hear). When the Minister responsible for the 
condition of the finances finds himself in the position to 
which I have just adverted—when he has to submit to 
the House facts which none can dispute, that a consider- 
able source of revenue has ce to exist, and that by 
its cessation there is necessarily a considerable deficiency 
in the public income, there is, of course, one question 
which inevitably occurs to every one engaged in such 
discussions as the present—namely, what are the 
soundest means—what, at the same time, is the most 
popular and the most practical method—or, perhaps, I 
ought to say on such a subject, what is the method the 
least unpopular, and the most practicable, by which we 
may supply the deficiency none can deny? 


The public revenue was raised, he need scareely 
say, chiefly by three methods—by duties upon 
foreign articles imported, by duties upon articles of 
domestic manufacture, and largely by a system of 
direct taxation. A very considerable amount of 
revenue was still obtained by the first method; but, 
looking at what had been done in the present and 
preceding Parliaments, he did not think that the 
prospect of supplying the existing deficiency from 


that source—that is, by increasing Customs duties— 
was very encouraging. Since 1842, the reduction 
of those duties had been systematic and continuous ; 


its aggregate amount since 1842—the — gene- 
rally, but erroneously, regarded as the inauguration 
of a new financial epoch—being nearly £9,000,000. 

In 1842 you struck off nearly £1,600,000 of revenue 
from the Customs duties; in 1848 you struck off 
£126,000; in 1844, £279,000; in 1845, upwards of 
25,500,000; in 1846, upwarde of £1,160,000; in 1847, 
upwards of £343,000; in 1848, upwards of £578,000 ; 
in 1849, upwatds of £384,000; in 1860, upwards of 
£331,000; and in 1851, upwards of £801,000; making 
an aggregate in those ten years of nearly £9,000,000 
sterling [loud cries of hear, hear]. 


Nor had he a more encouraging prospect by having 
recourse to duties upon articles of home manufac- 
ture. Two opinions prevailed as to the means by 
which the industry of the country might be re- 
lieved: one party advocated the of Customs 
duties ; —— the remission or reduction of those 
of the Excise. What prospect of success, then, et 
a Chancellor of the Exchequer whose means of 
supplying a deficiency of income were limited to 
these two sources? Even those who considered a 
Customs duty as the greatest of fiscal grievances 
had evinced during the last ten years scarcely less 
repugnance to raising a revenue on articles of 
domestic production. Whilst £9,000,000 of Customs 
duties had been repealed, in the same period Excise 
duties had been remitted to the amount of nearly 
£1,600,000 ; and only yesterday week a proposal 
was made by the chief of a confederacy which has 
exercised of late so remarkable an influence on our 
finances, to repeal more of those duties to the extent 
of £1.400,000. A finance Minister, therefore, who 

roposed to supply the deficiency by Customs or 

xcise duties would embark upon an exceedingly 
hopeless enterprise. But his difficulties did not 
end there :— ; : 

We hear a great deal in the present day, and often 

from gentlemen opposite, to the effect that the preferable 
mode of raising revenue is by what they call direct taxa- 
tion [hear, from some hon. member on the Opposition 
benches]. I receive that cheer as evidence of the atten- 
tion of the hon. gentleman, and I am honoured by it; 
but, I fear that when I pursue the critical investigation 
to which I solicit his attention, I shall not find that wel- 
come adhesion to the principles of direct taxation which 
at present he seems to evince [a laugh]. 
During the last ten years, considerable experience 
had been had of the temper of the House as to this 
mode of rai revenue. The late Sir R. Peel 
introduced the Property and Income-tax apologeti- 
cally, as necessitated by an emergency ; he framed it 
upon a e basis of exemptions, and it was so 
modelled that the multitude should not feel the 
oppressiveness of the tax. It had, however, become 
so odious and unpopular, that it had been renewed 
only provisionally, and was now submitted to the 
critical scrutiny of a committee up stairs, As a 
member of that committee, he would say that they 
had received the amplest evidence from the ablest 
practical men as to subjecting incomes of a tempo- 
rary and a permanent character to the same rate of 
assessment; but that, if their suggestions were 
adopted, he was sure that schedules A, B, and C 
would be not less odious than schedule D; and in 
these questions of finance the feelings of the people 
must be considered as well as the 2 of 
science [loud cheers from both sides of the House]. 
There was point, upon which the committee 
was almost unanimous, namely, that if taxation of 
this character was to form a permanent feature of 
our system of finance, it could not rest upon a sys- 
tem of exemptions. 

No doubt that direct taxation is, in its theory, an 
easy, a simple, and a captivating process; but when you 
wish to apply that process, it is astonishing what ob- 
stacles you eneounter, and what prejudices you create 
[‘‘hear,” and a laugh]. In my mind—and I think, 
now, it is a principle pretty well accepted—direct taxa- 
tion should be nearly as universal in its application as 
indirect taxation [hear, hear]. The man who lives in 
the palace, and the cottager, as consumers, are equally 
and proportionably assess d. It is not, perhaps, pos- 
sible that by direct taxation you can effect so complete 
aresult, Perhaps it is not ; but that. if your 
revenue is to depend mainly, or in a great degree, upon 
direct taxation—if it is permanently to depend upon 
such taxation—you must make the application of direct 
taxation very general, is to me a conclusion that it is 
impossible to withstand [cheers]. No doubt, by esta- 
blishing a temporary measure of direct taxation, based 
upon a large system of exemptions, you may give a 
great impulse to industry; you may lighten the springs 


| 


of „r only to the economical and 
finan consequences of such a system, who can but 


feel that in the ong run industry itself must suffer from 
such a process? For, after all, what is direct taxation 
founded on a system of exemptions? It is confiscation 
[cheers]. It is making war upon the capital which 
ultimately must employ that very industry which you 
wish to promote [cheers]. 7 


The first memorable essay in that direction was 


not very encouraging. That was no reproach upon 
the Minister who * it but the last 9 
ment was obliged to go upon its knees to the House 
to insure it a provisional existence [laughter] ; and 
it was now being subjected to the searching scrutiny 
of a committee themselves victims as well as judges 
[renewed laughter and cheers]. Last year they took 
off direct taxation at one fell swoop to the amount of 
£2,000,000 [“ No! “] 


I notice the murmuring negative of the hon. gentle- 
man opposite. No,” says he, you did not lose nearly 
£2,000,000, for you forget the substitute of the house- 
tax.“ Now, were I to fix upon any subject—upon any 
measure—which would alarm me, if I am taught to be- 
lieve that direct taxation is to be the main source to 
which the Minister of Finance is to look for his revenue, 
it would be that very substitute. The revenue of the 
country could not bear that rude and entire loss of 
nearly £2,000,000 sterling by the repeal of the window- 
tax. It was necessary, therefore, to have some substi- 
tute—to find some means by which the revenue should 
be sustained; and what did you do? Tou could not 
go to Customs’ duties in the teeth of that catalogue of 
exploits which I have mentioned hear, hear]. You 
could not have recourse again to Excise duties, when 
tag ourselves were bringing forward motions asking 
or the repeal or the reduction of those duties. You 
imposed a direct tax—a tax which I have always re- 

arded as more just and lese oppressive than yf other 
orm of direct taxation—I mean the house-tax [cheers]. 
That invaluable weapon in your financial armoury was 
taken down carelessly, and was used for a very inglorious 
result. You raised a very small revenue by yoar direct 
taxation. Out of 3,500,000 houses, following the vicious 
principle which pervades all our direct taxation, you 
touched little more than 400,000 “ hear, hear,” and 
cheers]; and you again practically announced to the 
ee of this 1— that direct taxation is intolera- 


e, unless it is based upon a large system of exemption 
[cheers]. 


Having recalled these facts, and induced the House 
calmly to survey its past career, he would now draw 
the moral of the story—that they should come to 
some definite principle to guide them in the manage- 
ment of their finances :— 

A Chancellor of the Exchequer who is supposed to be 
in possession of that happy but most embarrassing inci- 
dent, a surplus, is looked upon by both sides as an indi- 
vidual who is merely an object of prey and plunder 
[laughter and cheers}. In the general scramble every 
one wishes to obtain his purpose, and no one looks to 
the future [hear, hear]. No one looks to the inevitable 
danger that must be impending over the finances of a 
country where all demand relief, while, at the same 
time, they lay down principles which prevent the raising 
of taxes in any form whatever [hear, hear]. Whether 
it is a duty upon articles of foreign import, whether it is 
a duty upon articles of home manufacture, or whether it 
is a direct tax, the experience of ten years has brought 
us to this result—that the House of Commons disa 
proves of all three measures (laughter, cries of Oh!“ 
and cheers from the Ministerial benches]. 


He came now to consider the exact state of our in- 
come and expenditure. The late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had estimated the amount of the in- 
come for the year ending the 5th of April last 
at 452, 140, 000; but the actual income was 
£52,468,317, exceeding the estimate by £340,000, 
notwithstanding a large remission of taxes :— 

I think it due to the right hon. gentleman—I think 
(which, with all cou to him, is of still more im- 
portance) that it will be interesting to the House and to 
the country—while our experience upon these subjects 
is fresh, that we should trace the action of the reductions 
of the right hon. gentleman upon our Customs’ revenue 
ſhear, bear]. The duty on coffee, it will be recollected, 
was reduced last year from 6d. per pound on foreign, and 
4d. on colonial, to a uniform duty of 3d. Now this is 
the effect of that reduction of duties upon consumption. 
In the year ending 2 1851, there was an inerease 
in consumption on article of foreign coffee of 
2,076,375 ibs.; in the year ending April, 1852, there is 
an increase from 2,076,000 lbs. in 1851, to 5,524,000 lbs., 
being an increase in 1852 upon 1851 of 3,448,000 lbs. 
hear, hear.] Nor was this increase obtained at the ex- 
pense of the growers of colonial coffee [hear]. In 1851 
we imported 28,216,000 lbs. of colonial coffee ; in 1852, 
after the reduction of the duty, and during that great 
increase of the consumption of foreign coffee, in- 
stead of 21,216,000 lbs., we have im 29,100,000 
Ibs. (hear, hear.] In 1850 we imported 32,511,000 Ibs. 
of foreign and colonial coffee; in 1851 the demand had 
fallen to 30,292,000 lbs.; but in 1852, after the reduction 
of duties, the quantity rose to 34,680,000 Ibs. (hear, 
hear.] The loss of duty was £176,000; the 
amount of duty really lost has been about £112,000 
[hear]. It will also be recollected that the right hon. 
gentleman reduced the duty * foreign timber from 15s. 
to 7s. 6d, on hewn, and from 20s. to 10s, on sawn. The esti- 
mated loss was £286,000; the real loss was £126,000... . 
In 1851 we im 275,000 loads of foreign timber ; in 
1862, 440,000. Of colonial timber—I am arg 
hewn—in 1851 we imported 619,000 loads; in 1852, 
671,000 loads. In 1851 we imported 352,000 loads of 
sawn foreign timber; in 1852 it amounted to 514,000 
loads [hear, hear]. In 1851 we had 454,000 loads of 
colonial sawn, and, notwithstanding the increase in the 
foreign, that amounted in 1852 to 526,000 [hear, hear]. 
Thus, of foreign hewn and sawn, we imported altoge- 
ther in 1851 only 628,000 loads; and in 1852, that is in 
the year just terminated, the quantity rose to 954,000 
cong hear]. I ought to mention that there has egually 

nm an increase upon colonial timber, the quantity 
(hewn and sawn) having risen from 1,074,000 loads in 
1851 to nearly 1,200,000 in 1852 (hear, hear]. But while 


of industry very effectually for a time; but—not to a loss, though not a very important one, was thus 
dwell upon the gross and glaring injustice of a system | realized by the reduction of the duties upon coffee and 
of finance that would tax directly a very limited portion ‘timber, greatly as the consumption was increased, the 
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am afraid of wearying the House—in 1861 we imported 
only 5,093,000 owt.; in 1862 we imported 6,207,000. 
being an increase in that year of upwards of 114,006 
8 pens), “+ the last six years the con- 
ugar in this country has increased b 
95,000 tons, bein pouty 33 per oom. pen the — 
tion of the year 1846 [loud cries of hear, hear], The 
revenue on sugar and molasses was £4,163,535 in 1852, 


being (although we calculated upon a loss, I think, of 
— or £340,000) a loss upon the year of only £309 


Thus, the Customs, estimated at £20,400,000, had 
ytelded £20,673,000; the Excise, estimated at 
£14,000,000, had turned out 14, 643, 000; the 
Stamps, taken at £6,310,000, had produced 
£6,346,000 ; from the taxes, calculated to give 
£4,348,000, owing to the * of the window 
duties, only £3,691,000 had been received ; the 
Property and Income tax, estimated at £5,380,000, 
had realized £5,283,000; the Post-office, instead of 
£830,000, had produced £1,056,000; the Woods, 
estimated at £160,000, had yielded £190,000; the 
miscellaneous receipts and old stores, which hed been 
estimated at £712,000, had produced £682,000. The 
estimated expenditure had been £50,247,000; the 
actual expenditure was £50,291,000. The estimated 
expenditure for the current year, ending in April, 
1853, was £51,163,979; vis.— 


Debt and charges on Consolidated Fund., 630, 550, 000 


eee eee eee 96900 eee 6,491,893 
Navy (including packet service) ........ „ 6,493,000 
8 e 9 „ „ %% 0 9 60 1 2086 
iv ma 8 666 „„ „% „„ „„ „% Ceoeeeeegeees 
eee eee eee eee eee ee 1 00 
Militias cecccces 560“%! Try $50,000 


Total Ceeeseseercesesseseeecesece £51,163,979 
He now came to the sources of supply, and he took 
their respective amounts as follows 


Customs 5666 %%% „%%% „„ „„ ꝓ0 569 29% 820, 572,000 
Excise 66606660 „ 96666 „% %% „% „% „%%% 666 „ 6 „ 6 6 „ 60 99 „ 6666 „0 4,604 000 
Stamps 55 62 2 „6 966 „ „„ „„%ß ! V0 5 % %%%%%%„%„%„%„%„%„6„ „„ „„ 6,339,000 
Fur. .es eee eee 592 2T2'20⸗ TTTTITT TE „090, 

Property tax (halſ-a- ear) 2,641,500 
Post-o CB cvccescecceses seeeeeceseess ee 938,000 
Woods 66562 „%„%%%%%ö/ „„ „6 „16 5656 „ „% „% „ „„ 6 „6 „ 60 . ,000 
Miucellam@ous ...ccccsesccscccccccccces ° R 

Old stores Coe %%% %%%%„%„%„ „6 „ 959569 „%%66 0 400, 000 


Total income 9 6 %%% „ „%%% 222468, 983,500 

The reduction of the sugar duties, about to take 
effect, would not allow him to reckon on a larger 
sum than that pat down for the Customs. There 
would be 7 — a year to stimulate con- 
sumption, to swe of stage carriage 
and railway duties. The would suffer from 
the diminished yield of hops. In the Post-office 
returns, he made allowance for the effect of the 
Exhibition and the census on last year’s return ; 
and for the settlement of a contested aecount for 
the conveyance of mails. Acting on information 
which he could not deny, he must a deduc- 
tion of £150,000 from the P y 
on acceunt of the condition of segriey)- 
ture. Altogether, there would be a defici of 
£2,180,479; and, without the moiety 
＋ ayes the deficiency then would be £4,820,000. 

tax had been continued for two years instead 
of one, its produce in the year ending the 6th of 


April, 1858, might be es 
a 


They would not shrink from the task of surveying 
the whole system of our finance, with the 
inducing the House to come to some clear 
cided opinion as to the principles on which the 


far more agreeable to him torelieve the industry 


of the country, and to attempt a fair adjustment on 
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be continued for one year. : 

We need dono more than indicate 


on the testimony borne to Free-trade, and promised 
proposed, Mr. 
Hunz saw nothing to be satisfied with, as there was 
to be no reduction of the burdens; but 
hoped that Mr. Disraeli now with remorse 
the attacks he had made upon Sir Robert Peel. 

r. T. Banine thought Mr. Disraeli had taken too 
favourable a view of the results of our commercial 
policy during the last ten years; for he believed that, 
taking the results of our exports and the results of 
our imports, there was a serious loss. Mr. Grap- 
STONE was ready to let the result of that policy rest 
upon the speech of this evening; which would be 
memorable in the history of our financial legislation. 
Since 1842, £11,000,000 of taxes had been remitted, 
and, excluding the window-tax, which was not 
reproductive, the revenue had nearly recovered the 
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loss. Mr. Disraeli deserved credit for the wise and 
prudent course proposed. Mr, Briaut participated 
very largelr in the — satisfaction inspired by 
the speech of Mr. Dieraeli, who had acted con- 
sistently and honestly in determining to prolong the 
Property-tax until the House had before it the report 
of the committee; but strongly condemned the item 
for the militia. Sir J. Paxineton, in reply to a 
challenge from Mr. Bright, said he certainly was not 
converted to the legislation of 1846, and contended 
that the large importations of sugar did not arise from 
the reduction of duty, but from the diminished use 
of beet-root sugar on the continent. Mr. Lasoucuere 
combated this representation, and censured the inde- 
cision of the Colonial Minister on this point. Col. 
Tuompson defended the Property and even the In- 
cometax ; he saw no injustice in taxing temporary 
property. Alderman Stoxnx took another view of that 
subject. Mr. Sawpans and Mr. C. VILns spoke 
from opposite points of view, as to losses on the 
growth and importation of corn. Mr. Al cocx said 
at present only 420,000 persons paid Income-tax, 
but if a regular plan of direct taxation were adopted, 
it might be levied on 6,500,000 persons, and would 
yield, instead of five-and-a-half millions, fourteen- 
and-a-half millions. Lord Ronzur Grosvenor de- 
fended the principle of direct taxation, but regretted 
that no intimation had been given of an intention 
to remit the duty on attornies’ certificates ; he 
should again bring forward his motion on the sub- 
ect. This called up again the Cuanog.ior of the 
CHEQUER, who said he was sorry to hear that the 
campaign against direct taxation was again to be 
commenced under the auspices of the noble lord 
[laughter and cheers]. It was from no neglect of 
the subject that he had not given the noble lord, 
who had done him the honour to wait on him with 
a deputation, a formal answer in the statement of 
this night; but he imagined that the result which 
he stated was in itself an answer, as in the case also 
of the mode of levying the spirit duties in Ireland 
which had been mentioned. He was really dis- 
tressed that even in this session there was to be a 
further attempt to reduce that legitimate source of 
revenue, which had just been so elaborately pane- 
gyrized by the noble lord himself [laughter]. 


* 4 the resolution was agreed to, 
and the House resumed. 


NEW ZEALAND CONSTITUTION. 


In the House of Commons on Monday, Sir J. 
PAaKkINGToN moved—in pursuance of a recommenda- 
tion in the speech from the Throne—for leave to 
bring in a bill to t a representative constitution 
to the colony of New Zealand. He gave a brief 
outline of the history of the colony, and the circum- 
stances which led to the suspension (which would 
— 1 22 of the N cs of 1846. 

e dwelt upon the progress and growing importance 
of the colony, observing that there was Suery reason 
why the coloni:ts should now be entrusted with the 
privilege of self-government. Difficulties, however, 
presented themselves which distinguished this 
colony from almost every other dependency of the 
Crown, in its geographical peculiarities, the mode in 
which it had been settled in detached communities, 
the very high intellectual grade of the natives, and 
their extraordinary advance in civilization. Upon 
this last point Sir John read from the despatches of 
Sir G. Grey some remarkable extracts, and he then 
explained the scheme of the constitution proposed 
by the present Government, pointing out, as he pro- 
ceeded, wherein it differed from that designed by 
Earl Grey. It was their opinion that New Zealand 
should be considered as one colony, and that it 
should be divided into seven provinces, each go- 
verned by a superintendent, appointed by the 
Governor-in-Chief, with a of £500 a year, 
each superintendent to have a Legislative Council 
of not fewer than nine members, to be entirely 
elective, the franchise of the electors (natives 
not being excluded) to be as follows:—a free- 
hold worth £50, or a house, if in a town, 
worth £10 a year, if in the country, £5 a 
year, or leasehold property, with an unexpired term 
of three years, worth £10 a year. The question 
whether members of those provincial councils should 
be paid was left to the 


criminal] judicature—the jurisdiction of the su 
courte—criminal courts—and criminal law, k- 
ruptey, and insolvency eourts— weights and mea- 
—— — arrangements the erection of 
beacons light-houses—the imposition of dues on 
shipping —coinage—crown lands—imposing disabili- 
ties or restrictions on the natives—and the rights of 
inheritance. The duration of the councils it was 
— — to limit to four years. The central Legis- 
ture would consist of the Governor-in-Chief, as 
head, and of two Chambers. In the scheme of 
Lord Grey the Upper Chamber was to be a re- 
presentative body; but there was 7 in 
any colony for an elective Upper „and 
the Government recommended that the 
mem of the Upper Chamber of the Central 
Legislature should be appointed by the Crown 
during pleasure. The Lower Chamber was to be 
elective, the franchise for the constituency the same 
as that for the provincial councils. The number of 
members for the Upper Chamber of the Central Le- 
gislature was to be not less than 10 nor more than 
15, at the discretion of the Governor-in-Chief; that 
of the Lower Chamber not less than 25 nor more 
than 40. Five years was intended to be the dura- 
tion of the Central Parliament, the acts of which 
would override those of the provincial legislatures. 


Ii was proposed that there should be a civil list; 


that £12,000 a-year should be retained, out of which 
the salaries of the superintendents should be paid, and 
that £7,000 a-year should be reserved for native 
— oses. All arrangements dys sitar for town 
ands to be in the hands of the general Legislature. 
It could not be expected that such a measure as this 
could be final, and clauses would be introduced into 
the bill whereby the local Legislature should have 
full power, from time to time, to enact changes in 
tre constitution with the consent of the Crown. It 
was for the House to decide whether this bill came 
within the category of necessary measures; he 
believed it did; but if the House was of a different 
opinion, the alternative was, it being highly inex- 
pedient to allow the act of 1846 to revive, to sus- 
pend that constitution for another year. 

Sir R. IxoIis suggested that some provision 
should be made for the Church, as well as for the 
civil list, and that the members of the Upper 
Chamber should hold their position for life. Mr. 
Guavstong, believing that the bill would, upon the 
whole, confer a great boon on the colony, promised 
it his support, with the right to propose amendments 
to the details. Mr. V. Smitu took exception to some 
of the details, and asked whether the natives would 
be excluded from the central Legislature, and what 
was the nature of the settlement with the New 
Zealand Company. Mr. Hume thought there was 
no urgency in the measure, and it was not worth 
while, at this time of the session, to discuss it. Sir 
W. Moresworrs differed as to many of the details 
of the plan, but on the whole, it was by far the 
most liberal constitution that had been proposed. 

Sir E. N. Buxton and Mr. Appgruey spoke in 
favour of the bill; the latter, however, objecting to 
the Upper Chamber being composed of Crown nomi- 
nees, and urging that the peculiar feature of the 
colony—its division into settlements—was a reason 
in favour of a federal government. 

Lord J. Russett considered some explanation 
necessary asto how far the Legislative Assembly was 
to have jurisdiction, but promised his assistance to- 
wards passing the measure, 

Mr. AcuionBy urged that to give the lands into 
the hands of the Colonial Legislature, would be to 
commit a breach of faith towards the New Zealand 
Company. Col. THompson congratulated the pre- 
sent Colonial Secretary on having proposed such a 
measure. Sir J. Paxinaton wound up the discussion 
by stating that the vote for New Zealand would be 
reduced this year to £10,000, next year to £5,000, 
and after that it was expected that the colony would 
be self-supporting. The motion was then agreed to. 


MILITIA BILL. 

On the motion for going into committee on the 
Militia Bill, Mr. CoppEen interposed an amendment, 
calling for returns relative to the extent and disposal 
of our naval force, and postponing the consideration 
of the bill until their production, He referred to 
the number of opposing petitions and public meet- 
ings, and the votes of the representatives of the 
largest constituencies on the second reading, as 
showing the feeling of the people; and contended 
that there was no necesity for national defence 
beyond what our fleet could supply. We had ships 
in ordinary and afloat to the number of 500. If there 
was danger of invasion, bring home some of our 
ships from the Mediterranean, and reduce the force 
at the other stations. He ridiculed the idea of a 
successful invasion against such a fleet as we could 
thus bring into the Channel, or that steam had given 
to France an advantage which, in our steam navy 
(Government and mercantile), we did not possess in 
a tenfold degree. He did not believe in the 
of war, for the whole tendency of the age was 
towards peace; but if the majority of the House 
did, then, let that force which was our legitimate 
means of defence, and for which the country paid so 
largely, be made available, instead of attempting to 
convert the inhabitants of this country into a mili- 


people. 
ws Anperson seconded the amendment, and de- 
tailed the comparative steam power of England and 


mously in favour of the former. 


for information which it would not be conducive to 
the public interest to give. Mr. Corry saw no 
reason for delaying 8 oot ee 

returns were , especially as the infor- 
2 required was to be found in the Navy List 


respectable home squadron should be maintained. 
Mr. Carrer (the new member for Tavistock) 


first time he had the opportunity of raising his voice 


against those great and expensive 
which had been too long kept up in this country. 
Captain Botpgro saw only one object in the propo- 
sition of Mr. Cobden—namely, a delay. 

Mr. Baicut maintained the object of the 
motion was not delay, but to place before the House 
facts which ly - — upon the 
expediency of any fu ex iture upon our 
military — Military establishments were 
opposed to the spirit of the constitution—and the 

„ 

to the industry, the an pros- 
— of the country. He denied there was any 
danger of invasion; the whole conduct of France 
had been ific towards us, notwithstanding the 
attacks which the English press had made upon the 
Frenth Government, and sometimes upon the French 
people. As to the Dictator, the instinct of self- 
preservation would deter him from making any 
attempt against England. He believed the bill had 


originated with Palmerston —“ the Mrs. Jellaby 


of diplomacy’—whose desire for a militia was be 


France, showing that the preponderance was enor- | 
Mr. A. Srarrorp objected to the motion as calling | Charteris 


in support of the amendment. He rejoiced that the | F 


natural, seeing that it would have enabled him to 
let loose the regular army to back his diplomacy 
and his interference in the affairs of foreign nations, 
Mr, Wurrssrpz replied to Mr. Cobden and Mr, 
Bright, No apprehension was entertained of the 
French people, who might be satisfied with their 
tuler: but it was, as declared by Mr, Pitt, in defend- 
ing the Militia Bill of 1802, because the French were 
essentially a military power, and that power was 
centred in one man. He defended, with great ani- 
mation, the policy of the measure, as essentially 
peaceful, and intended solely for self-defence. 

Mr. Rice had voted against the second reading of 
the bill, bat recommended that the amendment 
should be withdrawn. 

Mr. Macergecor moved the adjournment of the 
House, but the motion was negatived by 291 
against 68. 

The motion was repeated by Captain SoonzLL, the 
Cuancetior of the Excuzquzr gave way, and the 
debate was adjourned until the next day. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tun County Voters’ Bitt.—Karly on Wednes- 
day, Mr. Cunistopner moved the first reading of 
his bill for allowing refreshment to county voters. 
Mr, Anstey objecting, a division was taken, which 
was, however, without result, only 16 members 
voting on one side, and 18 on the other. Mr. 
Curistoruer postponed the bill to a future day.— 
The rapid entrance of members saved the adjourn- 
ment of the House. 

Gsnerat Rosas.—On Thursday, in reply to ques- 
tions from Earl Granvitits, the Earl of Matmes- 
BURY stated that no instructions had been given from 
the Foreign-office or the Admiralty to receive 
General Rosas at Plymouth with personal distine- 
tions; but it was probable orders had been given to 
pass his effects without search and duty. e noble 
earl added that Rosas had requested permission to 
live in her Majesty’s dominions as a private indi- 
vidual, and that he was in penury.— Mr. Disraz. 
gave a similar answer to Mr. Rozsock. 

Sanitary ConpDITIOoN oF THE Mxrnororis.— The 
Earl of SuHarressury moved a resolution, calling 
for the immediate interposition of Government to 
remedy the sanitary state of the metropolis. A dis- 
cussion followed, in which the Archbishop of Can- 
Teasuey, Lord Dersy, Lord Bsavsont, the Earl of 
Canter, the Earl of Hanrowsy, and the Duke of 
NEwcasTLe engaged; at the end of which the motion 
was agreed to upon the word “ immediate” having 
been expunged. 

Coronet Ovutram’s Casz.—Mr. Anstey renewed 
his motion for papers on this subject. Mr. Hernies 
resisted a motion, but promised the documents when 
they came to hand. Sir J. We1r Hood and Mr. G. 
THoMmPson were conspicuous. 


Tus Crerton Crsrcy.— Mr. Tornert asked, on 
Monday, for information of the relative position of 
the Bishop of Colombo and his clergy. Sir Joun 
Paxinoton eaid the Government had received infor- 
mation from Ceylon on the subject, but the corre- 
spondence was altogether of a personal and very 

ainful nature, and no good would be effected by 
aying it on the table of the House. The Govern- 
ment, without loss of time, took such steps as the 
correspondence appeared to them to render necessary. 


DIVISION ON THE PRESERVATION OF 
THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


AYES—103 
Adair, RAS Greenall, G Price, Sir R 
2 HA Greene, T Rawdon, Colonel 
ay Hall, Sir B Reynolds, J 
Acderson, A ER 


Harris, R Rice, 
Armstrong, Sir A Hatchell, Rt. Hon. J Sadleir, J 
Baines, Rc. a MT — 17 re Saiwey, Colonel 


b, 
Cavendish, Hn. G H King 
„An. F Knight, F Stanford, J F 
| Clay, J Littleton, Hon. E R Staunton, Sir G T 
Cocks, T 8 I Cullach, WT Strutt, Rt. Hon. E. 


ilitia Bill until the pro- Conolly, T 
He agreed that this country should never be regarded | Duncan, G. 
asa military, but as a naval, nation, and that a Ellie, 


in that House it was on the side of and | Forster 
hments | F 


In the majority (221) we find the names of two 
Radical members—John Bright and Richard Cob- 
den; one of the members for Middlesex, Lord R. 
Grosvenor; and two City gentlemen, Alderman 
Thompson and Mr. Masterman. 


— 
—— 


Binru on THE Piatror™ or A RATL WAT Station,— 
A singular circumstance has happened at the Rother- 
ham railway station. A young married woman, who 
resides at Dalton, left Sheffield by the 6 30 train for 
Rotherham, and was prematurely seized with the 
pains of child-birth. Almost immediately on alight- 
ing from the train, and before she could be assisted 
to a waiting-room, she gave birth to a child on the 
platform. mother and her infant were sent 


home in a cart, and are both doing as well as can 
expected. 


‘that the case was brought, 


ee ee ee 


1852.) 


The Wontonformist. 
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FOREIGN AND COLONIAL, 


The hopes inspired by the high-minded decision 
of the Tribunal of the First Instance, on the confis- 
cation decree, are already checked. The case came 
before the Council of State, on Monday week, 
in the shape of a conflict raised by the Procureur- 
General, on behalf of the Prefect of the Seine, as to 
the competence of the courts of law in such matters, 
It was consequently before the Section du Contentieuæ 
M, Baroche presided 
on the occasion, and the speech which he delivered 
in introducing the question was of the most violent 
description. According to the law by which the 
Council of State is organized, each section elects 
one delegate who is added to the Section du Con- 
tentieux, so that the number of the members of that 
section, and consequently the number of votes, will 
be fourteen. It is said that only four of the coun- 
sellors who will sit in judgment on this case are 
opposed to the legality of the confiscation decrees, 
so that there can be no great doubts as to the result. 

The Gazette de Languedoc, one of the leading jour- 
nals of the South of France, was recently prosecuted 
for printing a seditious placard insulting the Pre- 
sident. The verdict of acquittal given by the court 
is cited as a fresh instance of the hostility of the 
magistracy to the present Government. 

The Assemblée publishes a full report of M. 
Berryer's speech in the great Orleans cause. It is a 
masterpiece of forensic eloquence, and sound legal 
reasoning. The Patrie has an article intended to 
intimidate the judges, It reminds them of their 
oath of fidelity to the President, and tells them that 
they are not at liberty to construe that oath as 
pl ged in a general way to the chief of the State, 

ut that they must understand it as a special pledge 
of fidelity to the person of the Prince. This article 
also talks about anarchy having fled from the streets 
and taken refuge on the Bench. | 

Colonel d’Espinasse, the high commissioner sent 
into the provinces to overhaul the proceedings and 
sentences of the military tribunals, has made a report 
against the exercise of any but the sparest measure 
of clemency in mitigation of those sentences. He 
reports, that in four thousand cases he is only pre. 
pared to recommend a pardon to about a hundred; 
and he specifies, with elaborate severity, instances 
in which a previous exercise of clemency had in- 
flicted evil on the State. This report seems to be 
made in the strong interest of M. Maupas, the in- 
fluential Minister of Police. The Pays, which is 
said to be an occasional vehicle of M. Persigny's 

ersonal opinions, inveighs against it strongly; say- 

ng, it is absurd for one half of France to think of 
transporting the other half.“ 

Thirty-one individuals condemned to transporta- 
tion to Lambessa, one of whom is M. Molinier, for- 
merly Juge de Paix, and member of the Council- 
General of the Department (Herault), have been 
conducted to Bezires by a detachment of the 3rd 
Regiment of Engineers and a brigade of gendarmerie. 
Amongst the crowd that aseembled were the mothers, 
brothers, wives, and sisters of the prisoners, who 
manifested the greatest grief at their . and 
were desirous of giving them a last em . The 
spectacle is described as most heart-rending. 

Abbutacci, the French Minister of Justice, has 
addressed a circular to the Procureurs - General, 
enjoining strict execution of the law which prevents 
workmen from exceeding the number of hours fixed 
for daily toil. 


The Pope has given the Powers to understand that 
his ultimatum for arranging with Piedmont consists 
of these three conditions :—1. to recall Monsignor 
Fransoni, Archbishop of Turin; 2, to give up the 
Civil Marriage Bill; and 3, to pass a repressive law 
against the abuses of the press in religious matters. 
In compensation, the Pope will consent to the aboli- 
tion of the ecelesiastical jurisdiction which the 
Piedmontese Chambers have already voted. The 
Ministry and the Chambers of Piedmont have 
decided upon rejecting the ultimatum. 

On the 26th ult. the powder magazine of the 
Bourg Dora (Turin) blew UP. just when the work- 
men were quitting their work. The King animated 
by his presence the labourers engaged in suppressing 
the fire and extricating the workmen, It is sup- 
posed that the victims amount to 300. 


Despotism has made another stride. Prussia is 
well-nigh even as Austria. The Cologne Gazette 
contains the followin — — from Berlin, dated 
the 28th inst :—“ The Minister President, on the 
opening of the Second Chamber, communicated to 
it the Royal message. The first paragraph says :— 
Articles 65 to 68 of the Constitution are without 
effect from the 7th of August.’ The second para- 
graph says: Henceforward the Second Chamber 
will form itself after our Royal disposition.“ 

The afflicted (idiotic) Prince Louis, Heredita 
Grand Duke of Baden, has ag (!) an 
for ever renounced his sovereign rights, in favour of 
his younger brother, Prince Frederick. 


The usual telegraphic despatch of the Overland 
Mail was received from Trieste on Thursday. The 
„Adria“ had arrived there on the 28th ult. ; her dates 
from Bombay to the 3rd of April. The Burmese ex- 
pedition, under General Godwin, had set sail, and 
was expected to arrive at Moulmein on the 4th ult. 
There was a considerable naval force there, and the 
Admiral was on his way with a vessel of war and 
another steamboat. The 38th Bengal N. I. had re- 
fused to embark for Burmah. The 5th Madras L. I. 
had been substituted. 

A second expedition of 2,500 men, under Sir C. 
Campbell, marched against the mountain tribes to 


the north of Peshawur, on the llth of March. On 


— — — — 


— 
— 


the 20th they repulsed an attack made upon them 


dy the enemy after a conflict of three hours. Sir be 


Colin had demanded additional forces. The state 
of the Nizam is in artieulo mortis ; the irregularities 
of Baroda were increasing, and the recall of Lord 
Falkland was anticipated. 

The arrival of the Overland Mail expands into 
detail the outlines of the despatch. The only addi- 
tional circumstance communicated is contained in 
the following paragraph from the Bombay Times :— 


The promptness and vigour of the councils of the 
Governor-General are said to have been chilled and 
damped by the Executive. It had been resolved—why, 
it is not stated—to place General Godwin in charge of 
the expedition, He was the oldest Queen’s officer avail- 
able, and had shared in the Burmese war in 1824— 
reasons sufficient, one would have supposed, why some 
other should have been appointed. He is said to have 
debated and hesitated, been averse to the sudden b'ow 
originally desired to be struck, in favour of a delay till 
3 and a war by land and water commenced in due 
orm. 

But there was another and a much more serious cause 
of delay. The Bengal Sepoys manifested the inclina- 
tion to dictate to their officers, peculiar to the troops of 
that Presidency, and refused to embark for foreign ser- 
vice. This embarrassment is, however, as much to be 
attributed to the absurd system of enlistment peculiar 
to the Bengal Presidency as to the want of proper soldier- 
like feeling in the men themselves. The armies of the 
Madras and Bombay Presidencies are enlisted like the 
Queen's army for “‘ general service,” but only six of the 
regiments of the Bengal army are enlisted on these 
terms; the remainder, like our militia, are not liable to 
be ordered beyond sea, and whenever the State requires 
oe to embark on foreign service they are ‘‘ asked” to 
volunteer. 


According to a letter from Alexandria, dated the 
22nd ult., the Turco-Egyptian difference is settled. 
Abbas Pasha submite to the Tanzimat, but is 
allowed the right of life and death for seven years. 


By her Majesty’s ship “Amazon,” Captain 
Barker, which arrived at Spithead on Thursday 
morning, from the Cape, we have five days’ later 
intelligence. The Megera'“ had not arrived at 
that date, nor had her Msjesty's steamer * Hydra,“ 
with Major-General Cathcart on board. The 
„% Amazon” brings the survivors of the loss of the 
„ Birkenhead,” 

The Caffres had partially ceased hostilities and had 
sued for peace, but the terms offered them by Sir 
Harry Smith not being accepted, he was preparing 
for a combined movement on the 8th of March, when 
he intended to cross the river Kei with the whole of 
the levies. The Cape Town Mail says: | 

From a private source of information we are in- 
formed that Colonel Mitchell’s party on patrol in the 
Amatola had been successful in dispersing or destroyin 
a considerable number of Hottentots, who are describe 
as having been encamped in a retired position. Twenty- 
six of these men were killed by the party under Colonel 
Mitchell, and the rest fled and concealed themselves in 
the bush. This place was presumed to be the head- 
quarters of the rebel Nithaalder. Colonel Eyre was in 
pursuit of some considerable droves of cattle. The 
friendly chiefs continued to deliver up small lots of 
the enemy’s cattle.” A report was current in Cape 
Town that Riebeck, where there is a post with about 
forty men, had been attacked by a very numerous 
body of Kafirs, and that the men had taken refuge in 
the church. The Duteh barque “ Juno” had been lost, 
and five passengers drowned, off L’Agulhas, on the 2nd 
of March. 

By the ship Agincourt’ we received intelligence 
to the 10th of March, and by the Maidstone to 
the 17th. Nothing of importance had occurred. Cor- 
respondents make no mention of the Megwra or the 
Hydra. The Legislative Council had voted £500 
towards the relief of the sufferers from the loss of 
the Birkenhead. Sir pry * was to have taken 
the field on the 8th of h in person. A con- 


siderable number of Burghers were expected to join. 
He had heard of his recall, but it had not altered his lg 
plans. 


The United States Senate lately ado a reso- 
lution calling upon the Secretary of the Navy to 
‘‘communicate his opinion of the expediency of a 
reconnaisance of the routes of navigation in the 
Northern seas, and in the China and Japan seas, and 
whether any vessels belonging to the service can be 
used for that purpose; and, also, what would be 
the expense of such 2 reconnaisance.” The Secre- 
tary’s reply states, that in 1849 and 1850 more 
American seamen were engages in that small dis- 
trict of ocean than are employed in the whole navy 
at any one time, and that in these two years these 
hardy mariners fished up from the bottom of the sea 
the value of more than eight millions of dollars, 
Owing, however, to the dangers of the land and ice, 
the hidden rocks and unknown shoals, one vessel in 
every twenty that went out therein during the 
summer of 1851 has been left behind a total wreek. 
The entire fleet of whalemen in the Arctic Ocean 
complain much that charts are wrong, that the coast 
is badly explored, but little known, &c. The In- 
dians are very friendly, and want to trade. The 
whalemen frequently went on shore. Captain 
Taylor brought specimens of ores of metals from the 
Arctic shores; and obtained information from the 
natives of the existence of gold among them, as also 
iron. When shown implements of various kinds, 
they gave him to understand there were plenty in 
the mountains. Such also was the case with gold. 
The secretary, therefore, strongly recommends the 
r* but adds that it will cost, for new ships, 
125,000 dollars. : 

The following is an extract from a diplomatic 
novelty—a letter addressed by the President to the 
Emperor of Japan: 

I send you by this letter an envoy of my own appoint- 


now extend from sea to sea; that the great countries of 
Oregon and California are parts of the United States: 
and that from these countries, which sre rieh in gold 
and silver and precious stones, our steamers oan reach 
the shores of happy land in less than twenty days. 
Many of our ships will now pass in every year, yet | some, 
perhaps, in every week, between California and China; 
these ships must pass along the coast of your empire ; 
storms and winds may cause them to be wrecked on your 
shores ; and we ask and expect from your friendehip 
and your greatness, kindness for our men and protection 
for our property. We wish that our people may be per- 
mitted to trade with your people, but we shall not autho- 
rise them to break any law of your empire. Our object 
is friendly commercial intercourse, and nothing more. 

You may have productions which we should be glad to 

buy, and we have productions which might suit your 

. Your empire contains a great abundance of 
coal; this is an article which our steamers, in going from 

California to China, must use. They would be glad that 
a harbour in your empire should be appointed to which 
coal might be brought, and where they might always be 
able to purchase it. In many other respects, commerce 
between your empire and our country would be useful to 
both. Let us consider well what new interests may 
arise from those recent events which have brought our 
two countries so near together; and what purposes of 
friendly amity and intercourse this ought to inspire in 
the hearts of those who govern both countries. 

The royal mail steamship “ Africa“ news 
to the 2lst ult. The New York papers state that 
expeditions in search of gold were all the rage 
throughout the United States and Canada, and that 
companies were organizing in St. John, New Bruns- 
wick, and Halifax, Nova Scotia, for the purpose of 
proceeding to Australia forthwith. 


Tus Danisx Socosss ion. — The first Conference 
of the Plenipotentiaries, appointed to settle this im- 
tant question, was held on Wednesday at the 
oreign-office, London. It was attended by the 
Ministers of all the Powers who signed the former 
5 on the subject, with the addition of the 
russian Minister. The ings were of a 
purely preliminary nature, but it is understood 
that a second conference will shortly be held, at 
which the question will be fully entered into. 


Tue Prora oF Huncary.—The Hungarians are 
not a whit discouraged by the apparent ho ness 
of their position, but remain firm to their original 
opinion that the plans of Government for securing 
the unity and indivisibility of the Empire by Ger- 
manizing the different nationalities will never suc- 
ceed, ough the Slavonic races are at present less 
prominent in this matter than the Magyars, I am 
well assured that the discontent is as general in the 
Croatian, Slavonian, and Servian districts, as in those 
inhabited by Hungarians.— Times Correspondent, 


— 


— 


Spurious RALIOS.—Several communications to 
our literary journals, particularly to Notes and Queries, 
have proved how little reliance is to be 1 upon the 
traditions repeated by vergers and guides to wondering 
lionizers. Arche@ologiste seem to show thet there is not 
only nothing new under the sun, bat that there is also 
nothing true under the sun. At Warwick Castle the 
n — n 
elephant, y’s porridge-pot a military cooking 
utensil of the time of Charles I. St. Crispin’s chair, 
carefully ome in Linlithgow Cathedral by insertion 
in the wall, is of any,—an American wood! The 
chair of Charles I. at Leicester bears a crown, which, 
having been the fashionable ornament after the Restora- 
tion, together with the form, betrays the date. Queen 
Eleanor’s crosses, it now appears, were not built by her 
affectionate huaband, but by her own direction and with 
her own money. The curious bed treasured up near 
Leicester as that occupied by Richard III., immediately 
before the Battle of worth, is in the atyle pose y 

Elizabethan. Queen Mary's bed at Holyrood 
of the last century; and her room at Hardwicke is in a 
house which was not erected till after her death. 
Weekly News, 

Srayvcunine awp Bitrer Bun. In 
of the assertion of M. Payen, the distinguished 


chemist, that the strychnine manufactured to so lar 
an extent in Paris was most probably forwarded 
nr 
essrs. , ve e pro 
sional 4— of Professors Graham and Hoffman to 
inquire into the real condition of their beer. These 


uring the progress of their 
covered a means whereby 


the tree-pmony 
great size, There was one plant 


dun by a 

wning, and a seat was placed in front, 

mr could sit down and en sight of 

flowers. On this seat the 

sit for hours every day, smoking pipe 

tobacco, and drinking cup after cup of 

1 wen ending on the beauties 

‘ -tan-wha.’ wag certainly 

well worthy of the old man’s admiration. 

The scheme of forming an Irish y iv 
is, it would appear, to be castied into execution, & 


having been appointed to that effect. 
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* extensive circulation — far exceeding most of 
the „ a similar character published in London 
—the Nonconformist presents a very desirable medium 
for advertisements, = those relating to Schools, 
Books, Articles of — Consumption, Situations, 
and Appeals for Philanthropic and Religious Objects. 
The terms are low:— 

For Eight Lines and under . 
For every additioual Line . . Os. 64d. 
Half a Column 41 108. | Column 2 108. 


A Reduction is made on Advertisements repeatedly 
inserted. All Advertisements from the country must be 
accompanied with a Post-office Order, or by a reference 
tor payment in London, 


Tun Terms or SusscripTion are 26s. per annum, 
138. for the half-year, and 6s. 6d. per quarter. 
Subscriptions (payable in advance) are received at the 
Office, 4, Horse Shoe-court, Ludgate-hill. 


Post-office Orders, &c., payable to Messrs. Miall and 
Cockshaw. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

A Country Subseriber wishes us to publish a supple- 
mentary number of the Nonconformist once a week, 
or fortnight, ‘‘ gratuitously,” for the benefit of our sub- 
scribers, who, like himself, have not the privilege of 
attending the May meetings. Our correspondent 
would seem to be in a state of happy ignorance of the 
cost of gratuitous” numbers, and of the difficulty 
of bringing them out. Wedo not know the names 
of all our subscribers, and, consequently, should be 
unable to determine whether papers supplied to news- 
men “‘ gratuitously,” were for them or not. Can “a 
Country Subscriber’’ help us out of the difficulty? 
We were in the habit of issuing extra numbers some 
years ago, and charging them to subscribers, but the 
plan appeared to meet with so little approbation that it 
was abandoned. We must suppose, therefore, that the 
bulk of our readers do not specially desire lengthened 
reports of the May meetings. We have, therefore, 
in preference, adopted the plan of publishing an occa- 
sional second edition with extended reports, which 
are considerably curtailed for our ordinary issue— 
thus meeting the views of both parties. 


“J, R.“ We believe the twelve lessons in French 
published by Mr. Cassell, will answer his purpose. 


% W. H. Herford has written in too bitter a strain to 
secure for his communication the sympathy which, 
perhaps, the subject of it demands. 


J. Moreton.“ We must decline opening our columns 
for the settlement of disputes originating in other 
papers. 


The Rontonkormist. 


SUMMARY. 


THE grand Parliamentary topic of the week 
just ended, is the budget, always a subject of 
uliar interest to Englishmen. Our readers will 
— heard long before now of the good things 
which Mr. Disraeli has offered them — namely, 
nothing in the way of remission, and something 
considerable in the way of increased expenditure. 
We have to pay a large sum on account for the 
operations of the Kafir war. We have to reserve 
also something for the new militia, that is, if Par- 
liament finally sanctions the organization of such 
a defensive body. And, in order to make our 
income square with our expenditure, we must 
consent to the re-enactment of the Property-tax 
Act for the further period of one year. It might 
have been anticipated that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, upon whom devolved the unwelcome 
task o ae these announcements, would 
be overwhelmed in consequence, with an out- 
burst of disapprobation. Mr. Disraeli, how- 
ever, contrived to perform the undertaking in 
such a manner as to excite general pleasure, and 
elicit almost universal applause. The magic by 
which he effected this unexpected and mar- 
vellous feat consisted in a skilful selection of 
his position, and a simple but truthful use of 
the materials before him. He chose to be a Pro- 
tectionist minister, giving a lucid account of Free- 
trade successes. He went over the several princi- 
— of taxation against which he and his party 
ve protested for many a year, and he showed, by 
facts and figures, how largely they had contributed 
to the prosperity of the country. He stepped 
aside more than once to point out remarkable 
illustrations of the fallacies he had been wont to 
upon the adoption of Parliament. He proved 

| slat torily that * ong - up to N 1 
same fiscal policy. a wor ustified, 
by an irresistible array of evi * course 
ich his | had taken, and exhibited to 

both sides of the House the wonderfully beneficial 
results of Free-trade. Having done this with as 
quiet a complacency as if he were detailing the 
phs of his own policy, he asked the House to 
him a renewal of the Income-tax, to which 
House most cheerfully assented. We know 
hether the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
s was most owing to his skill or to his effron- 
Certain it is, that without a considerable 


measure of both he would have been doomed to 
witness the strangulation of his first budget. 


Nor was ‘this the only triumph of the Derby 
Administration in the House of Commons last 
week, Sir J. Pakington, the Colonial Secretary, 
has produced his promised measure for 
constitutional government to the colony of New 
Zealand. True, in this instance, as in that of the 
budget, Ministers are indebted chiefly to the 
labour of their predecessors, and can only rea 
the praise of willingness to help on good whic 
they did not originate. We shall not describe 
the measure in this place. We think it, on the 
whole, a valuable one—the few flaws in it being 
those which are produced by a pedantic ailherence 
to inapplicable precedents. Sir John Pakington 
made out, we think, a sufficient justification of 
himself for introducing the measure during the 
present session. It underwent some friendly 
criticism on the part of those members who take 
the deepest interest in colonial matters; but, on 
the whole, it met with a very favourable reception, 
and may be said to have elicited the general ap- 
preval of the House. Whether it will be pushed 
through its various stages before the expiration 
of the present Parliament, appears doubtful, but 
there can be little question that at an early period 
it will substantially receive the entire sanction of 
the Legislature. | 3 


The Militia Bill, we hope, is not likely to be so 
fortunate. The object of it * to be 80 un- 
called for, and the provisions of it so clumsy and 
absurd, that it is destined to meet with many im- 
pediments in its passage through the House, not- 
withstanding the large majority by which its 
second reading was carried. On Monday night, 
for example, on the motion that the House go 
into committee on the bill, Mr. Cobden interposed 
an amendment, to postpone all further proceedings 
in the matter until certain returns relating to our 
naval force were laid upon the table of the House. 
His telling speech provoked the ire as usual of 
some of the professional members, but he was well 
seconded by Mr. Bright, who most felicitously 
pictured Lord Palmerston as the Mrs. Jellaby of 
the political world. Mr. Whiteside replied in 
a speech of considerable animation, but more re- 
markable for sarcasm and declamation than for 
apposite facts or cogent arguments. The debate 
is adjourned. We can hardly regret the time ex- 
pended in opposition to this most mischievous 
measure. The oftener it is discussed, the more 
delusive does it appear. We hope even yet that 
it will not survive the ordeal of a committee; and 
if constituents would only ply their members with 
earnest remonstrances, we believe the country 
cm be spared the infliction of this pernicious 

ill. 


Coming now from measures propounded by the 
Government to motions submitted by individual 
members, we must content ourselves with a bare 
mention of what has been attempted, interposing 
here aud there such cursory comment only as the 
subject imperatively demands. Mr. Locke King’s 
bill for conferring the county franchise upon ten- 
pound householders, was but briefly discussed and 
decidedly rejected—the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer seizing the occasion to throw out a vague 
and mysterious hint, that what the constitution 
requires in the way of amendment is a fuller repre- 
sentation, not of the middle, but of the industrial, 
class. Mr. Moncrieff’s bill for abolishing tests in 
the Scotch Universities has been thrown out chiefly 
on the ground, that though useless and inopera- 
tive, they are necessary to the exclusive dignity 
of a Church Establishment. Mr. Gladstone’s mea- 
sure for giving the right of self-government to the 
Church of England in the colonies, is yet, as it 
were, under debate. We shall have more to sa 
on this subject hereafter. The motion of Mr. 
Heywood for the preservation of the Crystal Palace 
was unsuccessful, The genius of Colonel Sibthorp 
has prevailed. Lord John Manners and Lord 
Seymour, conscientiously scrupulous in keepin 
faith, have persuaded a majority not to be — | 
from a previous engagement with the public, not- 
withstanding that the public r ed them 
to consider themselves unfettered. The first noble 
lord has thus given a practical illustration of his 
own juvenile couplet :— 

„Let laws and learning, arts and commerce die, 

But give us still our old nobility.” 
The aristocracy, to whom we owe this demolition 
of one of the most splendid monuments of British 
architectural skill and taste, have done but little 
thereby to quicken in the public mind sympathy 
with their order. 

The Church at home as well as in the colonies 
has come in fora share of Parliamentary attention. 
The Marquis of Blandford, in a speech of consider- 
able length, pervaded by a spirit which we cannot 
but admire, has given the outline of a measure of 
Church reform, which evidently aims to bringing 
the Establishment into a better working state than 
it is now able to boast of. He wishes to suppress 
sinecure dignities, and, by means of the funds 
placed at his disposal, largely to increase the epi- 
scopal staff. No doubt he means well—but even 


ving | P 


wrong end. More bishops are not so imperatively 
called for asa better paid working clergy. Mr. 
Walpole allowed the bill to be introduced, that the 
country may have an opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with its provisions. But there is little 
rospect, we imagine, of its being able to win for 
itself further success, either in this or in any future 
Parliament. 


The House of Lords has been idle, with the ex- 
ception of a single evening devoted to listening to 
a speech from Lord Shaftesbury on the necessity of 
sanitary reform,anda reply from Lord Derby giving, 
as some will interpret it, “the cold shoulder” to 
the subject. For our own part, we think there is 
much truth in many of the Premier’s observations, 
and that philanthropical legislation needs dis- 
couragement rather than stimulus, at the present 
moment. 


The foreign intelligence of the week is particu- 
larly scanty, and, such as we have, is scarcely 
deserving of comment. 


— 


IHE VALUE OF A SHOCKING BAD 
CHARACTER. 


Poor, simple, gullible John Bull! We know 
not whether to laugh or to sigh at the ease with 
which his pocket is picked by dexterous political 
conjuration—at the combination of muddle-beaded- 
ness and kind-heartedness with which he will turn 
round and say, Thank you, sir,” to the ingenious 
and light-fingered artist who has eased him of his 
purse. At the commencement of the present 
session we were all congratulating ourselves upon 
the poseession of a surplus amounting to upwards 
of two millions sterling. We took it for granted 
that the then existing Government, having an 
opportunity, would also, seeing that Parliament 
was just about to expire, be moved by a disposi- 
tion to present us for once in a while with a 
popular budget. Various interests, of course, 
were pleasing themselves with an expectation that 
the remission of taxes, to which all looked forward, 
would most likely fall to their share. It seemed 
in the highest degree improbable that the tax- 
eating party would be able to find any colourable 
pretext for withholding from the tax-paying com- 
munity a fair share of the surplus revenue. Ihe 
eld Whig Government could not have done it. 
But they retired from their posts, after advising 
her Majesty to fill them with new men professing 
political, economical, and commercial principles, 
which the bulk of the people regarded with alarm. 
This done, rumour was busy in circulating frightful 
reports of the changes which the new Administra- 
tion meant to attémpt. We had before us the 
gloomy prospect of irreparable damage to our 
commerce, paralysis to our manufacturing activity, 
stagnation of trade, popular discontent, and, possi- 
bly, violent insurrection. All these fears have 
been quieted. Our excited imaginations have 
been soothed. The Government turns out to be 
far better in actual policy than in previous pro- 
ſession. Things as they are,” says the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer—“ things as 2 are, respond 
the House of Commons, with acclamations of 
grateful surprise. Meanwhile, we have lost our 
surplus, we have gained a renewal of the Income- 
tax, and we find ourselves, each going home with 
a sort of misty consciousness that he has been 
bamboozled, but each according to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer the praise of consummate 
statesmanship. 


The virtue of things done depends much upon 
the doer. The act which we regard as an un- 
becoming liberty in one man, we accept with 
gratitude as a condescension in another. It would 
seem that the way to political distinction in 


England, is to begin by denying everything 


reasonable, and to end by admitting that nothing 
was unreasonable but your own conduct. To huve 
passed one’s life in attempting to break through 
all the fences of wisdom and experience, merely 
that he may be able to say at the conclusion of it, 
how utterly vain, and worse than vain, was the 
attempt, is the shortest method and the surest, of 
obtaining rank in the order of statesmanship. A 
trivial remark dropped from the lips of one who 
has long been reputed as idiotic, makes a pro 
founder impression than the wisest maxim uttered 
by another who, through life, has given consistent 
proof of superior intelligence. A shocking bad 
character is sometimes a moral instrument of great 
283 he who was expected to behave to you 
ike a brute, has only to become ordinarily civil, in 
order to“ win golden opinions from all sorts of men.” 
This seems to be the secret of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer’s successful début on Friday night. 
He gave us a speech—he took from us our surplus 
reimposed upon us the Income-tax—and 
we were all ineffably delighted. The budget, 
viewed in itself, amounts to just nothing. What 
has been, is to be—the same taxes, the same 
expenditure, with the addition only of a 
litule bill for the Kafir war, and a reservation in 
favour of the Militia, Customs, Excise, Property 
tax, Stamps, Post-office, Crown lands, Miscellaneous 
—not one of them is to be touched. No remission 


for a measure of reform, he is beginning at the 


is proposed — po addition is hinted at. The 


1852, | 
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ius of the new Chancellor of the Exchequer 


grandeur of Scottish scenery with the softness 
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there are no ecclesiastical clauses in the draft is a 


as simply been exercised in the discovery of his of this southern clime, that Europeans and : : ‘ 
own W mistakes. His merit consists in the] natives have their joint abode. The latter ne Sir R. Harris Inglis may con- 


statement of facts which he cannot deny, and in 
producing proofs against his own theory which 
would have been produced for him had he with- 
held them. With smiling effrontery he says to 
his antagonists, “Iam dead beaten ”—whereupon, 
they throw up their caps, clap their hands, and tell 
him that he is a much better fellow than they 
took him for. Still, we must not forget the fact 
in which we are most interested—namely, that the 
surplus two millions which we almost had in our 
pockets, have mysteriously disappeared. 


The triumph of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
on Friday night, was that of having made a speech 
which took his audience by surprise. It was not 
eloquent—it displayed no stretch of intellect—no 
comprehensive grasp of the matter in hand—no 

rofound insight—no magic power of persuasion. 

t was a simple and lucid statement of facts, which 
owed their existence to no advice of his, and which 
would never have been if he and his party could 
have prevented them. It might have appeared as 
an essay on “ the state of our finances” in any one 
of the newspapers, daily or weekly, metropolitan 
or provincial, without exciting surprise or eliciting 
a single expression of admiration. But in the 
mouth of the right honourable gentleman it was 
an instrument of mighty power. It was like the 
surrender, by a commander-in-chief, of the sword 
with which he has fought his way to fame—a 
trivial incident in itself, but calculated to awaken 
strong emotions. We know not that we have a right 
to find fault with the temper with which that speech 
was received by the House; for in all departments 
of life, the confession of a fault oftentimes receives 
more consideration than the uniform practice of 
virtue. A reformed drunkard is listened to on the 
subject of intemperance with more respect and 
attention than one whose whole career has been 
unsullied by a single instance of inebriety. It is 
well for the Chancellor of the Exchequer that he 
had given the world abundant occasion to think 
meanly of his economical principles—for it has 
fared with him as it does with a speaking doll, 
which, although it utters but a single word, and 
utters it no better than any child could have done, 
produces rapturous delight, simply because a child 
may be expected to articulate, but, from a doll, 
one well-pronounced word is little less than a 
miracle. 

Of course, we are all glad to let things remain 
as they are, and all are disposed to think better of 
the new Chancellor of the Exchequer. Neverthe- 
less, it is a little mortifying to a great people to be 
placed under a system of government, or, perhaps, 
we may more correctly suy a class of governors, 
which makes a career of egregious blundering an 
introduction to high celebrity for statesmanship. 
In common life, we have but few analogous in- 
stances of this. Those to which we have already 
adverted have regard to a change in character, 
rather than in intelligence. But we do not ordi- 
narily advance to those posts of duty which pre- 
eminently require a clear intellect, and a familiar 


are remarkably unlike the indigenous inhabi- 
tants of Australia and the Polynesian isles. 
Eight years ago, it was written respecting 
them, “The great majority can read and write 
their own language fluently—they are equal 


in natural ability to the mass of the European | th 


population — they are — and suspicious — 
they own many vessels, horses, and much cattle— 
are altogether possessed of a great amount of 
property, of the value of which they are fully 
aware—there is no nation in the world more sensi- 
tive upon money matters, or less likely to sit 

uietly down under injustice.” It was in 1808 
thet the first missionary carried to their shores 
the seeds of civilization. The desultory visits 
of unprincipled traffickers engrafted the vices of 
the Old World upon these quick-witted children of 
the New. In 1840, the islands were annexed to 
the British Crown, and the terrors of aboriginal in- 
surrection had to be endured ere that purpose was 
accomplished, In 1846, a constitution was sent out, 
which appeared to the Governor (Sir G. Grey) better 
adapted to inflame than conciliate the native, with- 
out consolidating the European population ; he 
returned it to the Home Government with the ex- 
pression of that opinion, and in the following year, 
an act of Parliament suspended the constitution of 
New Zealand. 


It is now proposed to renew the gift of self- 
governing institutions. In March, 1853, the Sus- 
spension Act expires; and it would then be 
necessary either to prolong the suspension, to 
construct a new scheme, or to permit Earl Grey's 
constitution to take effect. The lapse of time has 
rendered the latter even more ill-adapted to the 
circumstances of the country than it originally 
was. Its fatal defect is the exclusion of natives 
from the civil powers conferred on Europeans. 
The improvement of the aboriginal race has kept 
pace with the increase in the number and wealth 
of the settlers. The latter have risen from 17,000 
in 1848, to 27,000—the value of exports from 
£44,215 to £115,414—the revenue from £48,589 
to £57,743; of the latter, £5,000 additional 
arising from the sale of land, and £4,000 from 
Customs—while the expenditure, both local and 
imperial, has considerably decreased. The Colo- 
nial Minister has done wisely, then, in our judg- 
ment, in acting without delay upon the intention 
of his predecessor to present to the British Parlia- 
ment a second constitution for this remote, 
romantic, and flourishing dependency. 


The following are the, outlines of Sir John 
Pakington’s scheme. It ome six provinces— 
New Plymouth, Auckland, Wellington, Canter- 
bury,- Nelson, and Natal; each province to be 
under a superintendent, appointed by the Crown, 
and psid a-year, and to possess an elec- 
tive provincial council; the franchise to consist 
in the possession of a freehold worth £50 a-year, 
the occupation of a house worth £10 a-year, ifin a 
town, or £65 a- year if in the country, or of 
hold property worth £10 a-year—natives, equally 


intentions, it will require all the 


— 
THE GOLD COUNTRIES. 


Port Philip, December 21, says :— 


two months, four men dividing about £40,000. 


the world. 


turies. 
to escape from the land of gold as soon as 


worn to death.“ 


the 28th of February to the 10th of March 


men, 133 women, (!) and 41 children, 


In short, with all credit to the 
Government at home and in the colony for good 


and 


firmness of consistent Liberals to render the 
skeleton constitution such a framework as shall 
facilely receive the investiture of flesh and nerve, 
e inspiration of rude health, from this youngest 
and not least promising of England’s daughters. 


A writer, whose letter is dated from Melbourne, 


his 
of food: that cont Be of 
ten will do this readily, and some few here and there 


much more. Men have made as much as £10,000 in 


When 


hundreds of thousands of mere labourers can do this, 
imagine the magnitude of the effects to be produced on 


The mines he represents to be inexhaustible for cen- 
Nevertheless, he expresses his own desire 


ible, 


as he is entirely left without any servant, obliged to 
— his own horse, whilst his wife acts as cook and 

ousemaid and nurse—in short, as maid of all work. 
He was himeelf offered 15s, a-day to act as cook to 
a party of miners! He adds:—** Our poor Bishop, 
Governor, and, indeed, every one looks fagged and 


From California we have news to the 17th March. 
The most important part of the news is the great 
freshet in the interior, caused by rains, the loss of 
pro „and the incidents connected with it. From 


inelu · 


sive, the number of passengers arrived in San 
Francisco by sea, was 1,424—of whom 1,250 were 
Of this 


number, 422 left for the United States, vid Panama 


the 


wards of 1,000 persons, 


dollars are for England), and about 260 


— — 


records at 
asm as is its nature, the nu 
Leveson Gower, daughter of the 
land, to Earl Grosvenor, son of the 


als of the 


Royal. Her Majesty con 
stomacher on the bride. Ad 


Marziaces ix Hiou Livs.—The Morning 


uis 
Westminster, on Wednesday, at St. J 2237 Wg 


descended to grace 
proceedings as a spectator, and bestowed a diamond 
miration was divided 


and San Juan. This shows an increase of 915 in 
pulation in thirteen days. In addition, two 
of the largest steamers— the Tennessee and tl. e 
„North America —vere hourly expected with up- 


On the 18th of March, the United States mail 
steamer ‘‘ Northerner” arrived at Panama with 
1,200,000 dollars of gold dust (of which 213,073.74 


gers ; 


she brought news on ‘‘ undoubted authority“ of the 
discovery of immense tracts of gold in British 
Oregon, near Queen Charlotte’s Sound; the Ame l- 
cans from California were pouring in like bees.“ 


Poot 


2 length, and with as much enthusi- 


Lady 


uchess of Suathere 


of 


acquaintance with sound principles, men who have 
iven repeated proof of being desperately wrong- 
eaded, and then esteem ourselves fortunate that 
they do not 4 against us all that they have 


with Europeans, being open to this qualification. 
The payment of members of provincial councils 
is left to their constituents. Such is the munici 


between the ‘exquisitely beautiful” bride, and her 
almost equally beautiful mamma. At the breakfast 
—to which 150 sat down—to the ever-eloquent Earl 
Carlisle was confided the toast of the day. When 


+ © 2 vin 5 
threatened. It is only in the affairs of Government realy renn L we look (said his lordship), at the bride and bride- 
that any such anomaly as this is tolerated—aend | communicable in some instances only by a footpath | Stem > Be * re og a ge Gye 
we shrewdly suspect that it is possible in this] across the hills. The federal Government will — — high-bred bearing, 


sphere only because the people are excluded from 
a fair share in the conduct of their own affairs, 


consist of a Governor, appointed, of course, 


y, which have this da 


been 


„ Op , „united in the holy bonds of matrimony, I we 

by the Crown—a Legislative Council, nomi-] may fairly consider them an indication of the spirit 

We will not, however, conclude our remarks |ted by‘the Governor, and a Legislative Assem-| within, and the mirror of their future destinies, 
with an ill-natured reflection. 


In common with 
most of our countrymen, we accept the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer’s budget for what it indicates, 
rather than for what itis. The contest for Free- 
trade is over. The Protectionists have given in. 
The principles upon which our commercial and 


bly, chosen on the same franchise as the provin- 
cial councils, The acts of the district legislatures 
will be subject to confirmation or rejection by the 
Governor. The duration of the federal legisla- 
ture is fixed at five years—the number of members 
in the upper chamber, not less than ten, nor 


stance Grosvenor.” 
of Sir Watkin Wiens 3 


nn and Miss 
and the Hon. 


at St. James’s church. 


Let us drink to the health of Lord and Lady Con- 
ä omy 


L 
1 


fiscal policy is based are now secure from the rash | more than fifteen; in the lower, not less than thet ghbourhood on the 
intermeddling of mere partizanship. We shall | twenty-five, nor more than fifty—the duration of 

scercely need an autumn session for settling the | the provincial councils four years, and the num- 1 A 
controversy between the landlord interest the] ber of their members not less than nine, the ff. } — — 4 
rest of the community. It is already settled Governor having power to add thereto. The gs 


and Mr. Disraeli’s speech on the introduction of 
his budget may be regarded as the document, 
“signed, sealed, and delivered,” which agrees that 
henceforth, Free-trade in this country shall be 
allowed to develop all its virtues without moles- 


| 


it 
4] 


; 
i 


1 refused alms on the 
tation. Except that the Governors and upper chamber en oath, he “ wished 
are non-elective, the constitution of New Zealand 2 — Be 

ENGLAND'S YOUNGEST DAUGHTER. | will, therefore, strikingly resemble that of the 


Just on the other side the globe—the inhabi- 
tants coat Negrete ee mee we were told 
at school—lie two islands, of irregular oblong 
shape, stretching from the 35th to the 47th degrees 
of south lati ; each some five hundred miles 
long, and separated by a strait, now designated by 
the name of the circumnavigator who 
snatched those fron the obscurity of their 
native waters. It is a peculiarity of these islands, 


that in the centre of each is a lofty mountain | The fixing of the civil list is simply a provision for 

ridge, sending out spurs or fin uninhabit- | perennial dissension between the colony and the 

able hilly land, and effectually enclosing the | mother-country. The alleged lien of the New Zen- potatoes, 

| — spaces. It is in these valleys, some of land Company on the land of the colony should | stroyed. The loss 
em 


singularly beautiful, combining the rugged 


United States. 


The — 5 oat wees e 3 
tively obj points. present Go- 
— liberal minded as well as a vigorous ruler; 
and, had his advice been taken, the constitution 
would have been better than it is. But another 
man may use the power of nomination, of electoral 


division, and of creating additional seats, to the 


nullification of the functions he should protect. 


not be allowed to pass without scrutiny. That 


the 
alone is computed as high as £20,000, 
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SECOND EDITION. 


BRITISH ANTI-STATE-CHURCH 
ASSOCIATION. 


MEETING OF THE COUNCIL. 

The annual meeting of this body was held yester- 
day morning, at eleven o' clock, at the rooms of the 
Association, 41, Ludgate-hill, S. Courtauld, Esq., 
of Braintree, was called to the chair. He opened 
the business with the remark that the labours of this 
organization had already impressed the public mind 
with the axiom that a State Church is necessarily 
hostile to religious liberty, and to the purity of re- 
ligion itself. He hoped that it would soon come to 
be a paramount question at the hustings; so that 
no longer a Sir William Clay would tell the electors 
of a borough like the Tower Hamlets, that though a 
State Church is itself illogical, to attempt to destroy 
it when once established is consummately illogical. 
He hoped the Nonconformist electors of that bo- 
rough would yet enter a protest against that decla- 
ration, by returning two unshrinking Anti-state- 
churchmen as their representatives [hear, hear]. 
When the question came to be thus secondary to 
none in the estimation of constituencies, the oldest 
man might hope to see their great object practically 
consummated. This organization he believed to be 
admirably adapted to excite the zeal and concentrate 
the strength of Nonconformists; especially as it 
utterly repudiated the distinction which, he had 
learned with surprise and regret, would exclude him 
(as a conscientious Unitarian) and his fellow-reli- 
gionists, from another organization of a more social 
nature, about to be established hear, hear]. He 
congratulated the society and its earnest-minded 
founder on the position of that gentleman as mem- 
ber-elect for Rochdale ; and he was sanguine enough 
to hope, that the cause would be effectually served 
by his obtaining a parliamentary committee on the 
State Church, and thereby for the first time place 
on the records of Parliament this terrible grievance, 
in all its amplitude and manifold ramifications [ap- 
plause]. 

The Ssonrranr then read the following Report : 
also a note from Dr. Price, expressing regret at 
compulsory absence. 


GENTLEMEN,—The Executive Committee gladly close 
the labours of another year by appearing before the 
Council at its annual meeting. Aware that the struggle 
on which they have entered may be one of long con- 
tinuance, they are led to watch its progress with a keen- 
ness of interest befitting those who have to derive from 
the past a lesson as well as an encouragement. Sensible 
of the magnitude of the obstacles to be overcome, they 
appreciate the opportunity of taking counsel with a body 
capable of cheering by its presence and affording aid by 
its deliberations. 

Gentlemen, there is significance in the fact that this 
Association, with but slender resources, and with no 
other advantages than those accruing from sound prin- 
ciples earnestly held, has succeeded in 1 J for its 
purpose a constantly increasing share of pu atten- 
tion during a period when other subjects of great prac- 
tical importance have pressed for te settlement. 
The meetings which have been held, and the lectures 
delivered through its instrumentality, may now be 
counted by — 1 but familiarity with the topics 
discussed has been found in no degree to diminish the 
interest with which they have been regarded. On the 
contrary, the persevering iteration of the same truths, 
strikingly illustrated as they have been by the occur- 
rences of the passing day, has exercised a perceptible 

influence in awakening inquiry, wearing down prejudice, 
and deepening conviction in the public mind. 

The extent of the operations carried on by the Com- 
mittee in this important department of their labours 
will be seen from the following statement of the places 
which have been visited either by deputations or by 
2 Tre lecturer, during the year which has just 
e — 

Bucxs—Chalvey—Mr. Kingsley. 

Coumetaxy and — — — Carlisle ee 

CuesHinE axp DenpiGusHinE—Macclesfield-Mr. Kingsley 
and Rev. G. B. Johnson. Wrexham—Mr. ; 


Dunnam ann NorTHuMBERLAND— —Rev. J. R. 
Campbell and Mr. —— North 


South 
Rev. J. G. Miall and Secretary. 
Eastern Counties — Braintree — . Billericay and 


Tillett, and Rev. W. H. Bonner. , 


Lancasnuirne — Accrington — — Colne Li (2)— 
. Manchester Rev Burnet oe 
Preston — Rev. G. B. Johnson Kingsley. B and 
Darwen—Mr. Kingsley and Rev. J. Stock. 

Miptanp CouNTIEs — — and 


arsons. Kingsbridge 
— jg ne (2)—Torquay—Tavistock— Launceston— 
—Mr. ; 
Tonen — Rev. Messrs. Burnet and Forster. 
and Rotherham— Messrs. Kingsley and Stock. Hud - 
—Messrs. Miall * Rochdale—Mr. Kingsley 
and Rev. Hugh 8. Brown. —Hull—Leeds—Sheffield— 


Wakefield—and York—Rev. J. R. Campbell and Mr. Kingsley. 
P eee Dewsbury— | Kin 


Soom.axp—A berdeen — Dundee—Dunfermline— Edinburgh — 
Glasgow—Montrose —Perth—Mr. Miall and Rev. J. A. Baynes, 
Sourn Watres—Hirwain—Rev. Messrs. D. M. Evans and 
John Thomas. Cardiff — Haverfordwest — Milford Haven — 
Pembroke Dock and Carmarthen— Rev. Messrs. Evans and 
Short. Swansea—Llanelly—Rev. D. M. Evans. 


To those gentlemen who have undertaken the arduous 
and responsible duty of n the Association 
on these occasions, the Committee feel themselves to be 
under considerable obligation, both from the value of 
the services rendered, and the circumstance that they 
have been, in most instances, given by men actively 
engaged on other departments of public service. In 
anticipating the future, the Committee feel that it will 
be necessary not only to ask for a renewal of such help, 
2 — Ph increased number of equally 5 
utors, who, by setting apart a portion of eac 
season for the 4 will enable them to hold meet- 
ings hitherto deferred, and to enter upon ground which 
cannot at present be occupied. But they wish, at the 
same time, to impress upon local committees the im- 
portance of continuous agitation, more or less sus- 
tained by local resources, and icularly of making 
the larger towns centres for difusing information and 
exciting interest in their respective districts. 

As the result of consultation with the metropolitan 
members of the Council, the Committee resolved upon 
holding monthly a meeting in London, during the winter 
season, at which addresses on given topics should 
be delivered; the assistance of gentlemen from the 
country being secured for the purpose. Meetings were 
accordingly held in the months of January, February, 
March, and April, at the City of London Literary Insti- 
tution, and the Committee have pleasure in stating, that 
the Addresses,* which were of unusual excellence, were 
listened to with marked interest by numbers who, it is 
believed, had not attended the society’s previous meet- 
ings. 

Sains the objects which have had the anxious atten- 
tion of the Committee during the past twelve months, 
has been the prosecution of the literary scheme which 
formed an important feature in the Report submitted at 
the last annual meeting. They had indulged the hope 
of being able to congratulate you to-day on the comple- 
tion of the fund of £2,000 estimated to be necessary 
for its accomplishment; but as they have still to make 
application in many quarters from which contributions 
have not been received, they will not cease in their 
efforts to obtain the required sum. 

The volumes of the Library for the Times which 
have been issued from the press during the year are as 
follows :— 

1. The Church of England in the Reigns of the Tudors. 

2. The Church of England in the — 5 the Stuarts. 


3. John Milton: a f designed to exhibit 
the Ecclesiastical Principles of that ill man. By Cyrus 
R. Edmonds 


4. The Test of Experience; or, The Voluntary Principle in 
the United States. By J. H. Hinton. 
5. Footsteps of our Forefathers: what eo suffered and what 


they sought. Graphically descri localities, and portraying 
personages and — most cons us in the struggles for 
religious liberty. By J. G. Mlall. 

6. The Life of Constantine the Great. 1 Fletcher. 
7. The Life of Roger Williams, Founder of Colony of 
Rhode Island. By Dr. Elton. 


These will be followed, during the present year, by— 
8. The Free-Church of Ancient Christendom, and its Subju- 
gation by Constantine. By Basil H. Cooper. 

9. The Treasure-Seeker’s Daughter; a Tale of the days of 
James I. By Miss Lawrance. 

10. Poetical Companion to the Classical Selections. 

The Covenanters. By George Gilfillan, 

The Committee have the satisfaction of reporting, 
that the published volumes have, they have reason to 
think, met with the cordial approval of the Society’s 
friends, as being well adapted to their intended purpose, 
and, also, that they have been warmly commended b 
the 2 press, as being written with ability and at- 
tractiveness, as well as with fairness and impartiality. 
Notwithstanding the difficulties incident to the com- 


not been anticipated, the sale of the works has, for the 
time which has elapsed, been most satisfactory, as many 
as eleven thousand copies, in the aggregate, havi 
been put into circulation. This result has, they believe, 
been obtained not by any special effort, but chiefly 
through the ordinary trade channels; and there is reason 
to believe that many Dissenters, in some parts of the 
dom, are as yet unacquainted with the character, 
and even with the existence of the Library for the 
Times ;” and that systematic exertion for the purpose 
would speedily double the present circulation. To ensure 
stability and permanent success to this important enter- 
* the Executive Committee earnestly urge the 
ends of the Association not merely to purchase the 
volumes themselves, but to lose no opportunity of bring- 
ing them under the notice of others, as well as to en- 
deavour to gain for them a place in chapel, school - 
institution, and other libraries, with which — may be 
connected. 

Before quitting this subject, the Committee deem 
it right to refer -to some representations which have 
been made to them respecting the price at which the 
works are published. ‘These have, in almost all cases, 
been suggested by the price of other books, the copy- 
right of which has expired, and which have „, 
acquired a reputation. Obviously, however, a boo 
costing for authorship, and with the merits of 
which the public are — oe ean be published at a 
much lower sum than another, which has to pay the 
expense of copyright, and to find for itself a place in the 
literary market. The Committee, of course, desire 
that no impediment should exist to the wide circulation 
of the literature they may produce, but a greatly in- 


* The following were the subjects and speakers :— 

4 Anti-state-churchism not incompatible with due Subordina- 
tion to Civil Government.” Rev. William Brock. 

„Tue History of the Clergy Reserves in Canada.” John 


e to the 122 Move- 
ment answered.” - Brewin Grant, of Birmingham. 
of State-churchism. 


“ involved in the Union of Church and State.” 


Rev. J. Gordon, of Coventry. 
“The demand for a revival of Convocation examined,” 


Edward Esq. 
„The — Influence of the State- church.“ Rev. W. G. 
Barrett, of 1 — 


n. oth Grant.” Rev. J. Burnet. | 
„% The and Revenues of the Irish Church.” Jo 


Rev. Thomas 


mencement of such a project, and of others which had | tho 


creased capital would be sy og to jus them in 
incurring the risk of issuing low-priced works. Their 

intention at the outset was announced to be, not to 

cheapen existing, but to provide a new class of works; 

et, while a safe and remunerating price has been fixed, 

t has not exceeded, and, in some instances, is less than 

— of other books equal in matter, character, and 

style. 

The great increase of business consequent upon this 

extension of the publication department, has made it 
impossible, with the existing staff, to devote the same 

amount of attention as formerly to the general opera- 

tions of the Society, and this, added to an unusual delay in 
the remittance of subscriptions, to which the Committee 
refer with regret, has somewhat affected the balance- 
sheet to be now presented. A recurrence of this will, 
they trust, be prevented by contemplated arrangements, 
but they must seriously press upon the society’s friends 
the necessity for both contributing on a larger scale than 
they have yet done, and for multiplying the number of 
subscribers, if its agitation is to correspond with the 
demands of the times and increasing facilities for its 
extension. 

In reviewing the course of public affairs during the 
last twelve months, numerous occurrences present them- 
selves, fraught with deep interest to the members of this 
Association. Some of these have been adverted to in 

revious Reports. Last year, the Committee congratu- 
ated the Council on the growing strength of the Par- 
liamentary opposition to the Regium Donum ; but while 
announcing their intention to persevere in their resist- 
ance, and professing a belief that the course of events 
would tend to facilitate the ultimate extinction of the 
ant, they were not prepared for a realization of their 
opes at so early a period as last session. Great, there- 
fore, was their gratification at finding that the Whig 
Ministry were prepared to make the vote of that session 
the last, and to pledge themselves that it should be ex- 
cluded from future estimates. A change of administration 
has prevented their complete fulfilment of this pledge by 
the Whigs, but the estimates having been adopted by 
their successors in office, dissenters may now rejoice at 
the removal of this long-existing occasion of reproach. 

With a view to assist in making the inquiry of the 
Parliamentary Committee appointed to consider the law 
and the operation of Church Rates as comprehensive as 
—— the Executive Committee addressed to the 

iety’s friend a circular soliciting information on a 
variety of points, regarding which it was thought desirable 
to produce evidence. The replies furnished some impor- 
tant particulars, the use of which was, however, precluded 
5 the termination of the session before the evidence 
obtained by other parties had been exhausted. But, 
incomplete as the investigation has been, the evidence 
reported (of which Mr. Trelawny, the chairman of the 
Committee, has published a useful epitome) furnishes an 
array of facts illustrative of the state and the operation 
of the law regulating this species of ecclesiastical exac- 
tion, which should excite in the minds of State-Church- 
men feelings of compunction, while, at the same time, 
they may learn from the important statistics here sup- 
‘wim, how extensively the religious wants of the people 

ave been met by voluntary efforts — efforts put forth not 
by professed voluntaries only, but by those ad have been 
wont to deride the principle of Christian willinghood to 
which they are now paying a real though unconscious 
homage, 

In the Metropolitan Interments Act, in the condem- 
nation of which this Council had its share, centraliza- 
tion has enjoyed but a short-lived triumph. Entangled 
in the meshes of the net, which it sought to throw over 
the entire metropolitan population, li and dead, the 
Board of Health has found it impracticable to put in 
operation a statute obtained in defiance of the indignant 
protests of the public. But, fertile in its resources, 


y | clerical rapacity is not likely to allow itself to be readily 


foiled in an attempt to levy black-mail on the bodies of 
the dead, and as the settlement of the question cannot 
long be postponed, the matter should be pressed on 
se who are now, or who aspire to be, members of the 


House of Commons. 
The movement for the repeal of the Maynooth Endow- 


MS ment Act, threatened a year ago, has since somewhat 


affected, though it has by no means agitated, the politi- 
cal yg re Respecting the event which gave rise 
to it, a difference of opinion prevailed among Non- 
conformist body; but the Committee have had no hesi- 
tation in r course proper to be adopted by 
those adherents of this Association who think it right, 
at the present period, to unite with others in the with- 
drawal of the grant in question. 

It will be remembered that at the Conference held for 
ER Gy Ra 
unanimous p ouneing um 
Don um com the Maynooth Grant, as sustaining out of 
the public pee the advocates of theological opinions 


the introduction of the Maynooth College Endow- 
ment Bill, in 1845, the 8 a series of 
resolutions, in which, while cordially admitting the 
claim of their Roman Catholic fellow-coun , irre- 
spectively of their religious views, to the enjoyment of 
every right to which citizens of a free country are 
entitled, wey pectoris with equal earnestness against 
the outrage done to the feelings of the Roman Catholic 
an 1 wf the porns se eg of the 4 
nt Episcopa urch, as against wr sought 
to be inflicted 2 Protestants by — State 
support to the diffusion of Romanism. Again, when 
the measure had become law, the Committee passed 
22 * oars of om ge re dec a > sal wate 
ey emseives to promote the r of a 
law which was, in effect, an 1 — of the principle 
of State-Establishments of religion, they — the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland, and the British com- 
munity at large, distinctly to understand that they 
would do so by such measures only as would equall 
tend to the disestablishment of the Protestant E 
Church in Ireland, and to the repeal of every act, and 
the abrogation of every practice, by which, in any part 
of the British empire, civil distinctions are made on re- 
ligious grounds, or the authority and influence of the 
State are exerted in religious matters. Continuing to 
entertain the views thus expressed, this Committee felt 
it to be their duty, a short time since, publicly to 
express their earnest hope that any effort put 
by the friends of the Anti-state-church i 


r 
the repeal of the Maynooth College Endowment Act 


would be in harmony with the spirit of all its former 


1851. " 
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proceedings, and that desire they beg emphatically to 
reiterate on the present occasion. 


Gentlemen, the measure of 1845, then regarded as an 
act of statesmanship justifying aay sacrifice of principle, 
is destined to exercise a powerful influence in accelerat- 
ing the solution of a much wider question. They who, 
to prop up a condemned Church Establishment, were 
willing to erect another by its side, having sown the 
wind are already reaping the whirlwind. An — 

olitical party, moved by conscientious hostility to 
— Catholicism, are bent on the extinction of all 
Parliamentary grants for its support. But the English 
people have too strong a sense of justice to deprive one 
sect of supposed advantages, and at the same time to allow 
others to remain in the undisturbed possession of them. 
Hence it will come to be more and more felt, that to 
maintain in affluence the Church of the Episcopalian 
minority in Ireland, while withdrawing a comparative 
pittance from that of the Roman Catholic majority, 
wou'd be a wrong which Ireland would not endure, and 
Envy and ought not to inflict; and the common sense of 
dispassionate Protestants will suggest, that the * of 
which the Maynooth Grant forms a part, having origi- 
nated in the exigencies of the Protestant Church in Ire- 
land, that Church must, for the sake of Protestantism 
itself, cease to be endowed and favoured by law. Thus, 
“though they mean it not so, neither do they in their 
hearts desire it,“ our opponents themselves are assisting 
to hasten on a crisis in which the cause of State- 
churchism will receive a blow from which it cannot 

ibly recover. 

Nor is this the only respect in which members of the 
Church Establishment are forging weapons for the de- 
strurtion of their cherished idol. The two sections of the 
Church of England designated Evangelical and Puseyite, 
continue largely to contribute towards that accumulation 
of facts and of reasonings, upon which the national mind 
will ultimately base its final judgment. The former 
have made palpable to the world the hopelessness of that 
renovation which they assert to be needful for the salva- 
tion of the Establishment. No alteration in ritual or in 
discipline, however slight, cannot be obtained for the 
easement of unquiet consciences. The royal head of the 
Church, the Episcopate and the Parliament, alike decline 
or are unable to afford relief; and, more humiliating still, 
abjuring past protestations, and, regardless of prospec- 
tive results, the Evangelical party have committed them- 
selves to an expression of unqualified satisfaction with 
the royal supremacy, and, of thankfulness for a judicial 
decision which, while it saved them from the impending. 
necessity for secession, afforded equal security to those 
whom they denounce as the worst enemies of the Church 
and Protestantism. Neither has the N I. party been 
without serious discouragement, the effect of which has, 
however, been a clearer recognition on their part of the 
soundness of principles long dear to our hearts, and 
which are now not without attraction for them. Thus it 
is proclaimed by their organs that the great fact of the 
day is liberty of conscience, and that that liberty can 
never be reversed; that so soon as the Test and Cor- 
poration Acts were passed, it became the business of the 
Church to let the State take its own course, developing 
its own principles as a political body, having political 
responsibility, and no longer asking it to regulate 
religion, and to protect the faith, to the injury of the 
faith and the religion of the Church.“ And, that there 
may be no feature of the great case left untouched, and 
that no class of the commuaity may remain indifferent, 
the Marquis of Blandford, Mr. Horsman, Sir Benjamin 
Hall, and Mr. Whiston, have dragged into the light of 
day, deeds of spoliation on the part of members of 
the episcopal bench, of the capitular bodies, and of dig- 
nified ecclesiastics, which have made all England ring 
with indignation, and honest Churchmen to blush that 
they bear the name. 


Gentlemen, it would be a reflection on the intelligence 
of the people of this country, to suppose that a series of 
incidents such as these has not done much to disturb 
that ignorance and prejudice on which the State-church 
in these realms has hitherto securely rested, and that 
there is a consciousness of this on the part of politicians, 
is indicated by the significant declaration volunteered by 
the chief of the recently-formed Administration — a 
declaration which a few years since would have been re- 

ded as superfluous—that his Government will regard 
tas a solemn duty to maintain from all aggression the 
rights, the privileges, and the possessions of the Church 
established by law, and will strive to secure to the State- 
appointed clergy a paramount influence over the le, 
But, gentlemen, whether this defiant attitude on behalf 
of State-ecclesiasticism be assumed by Lord Derby, on 
the one hand, or by Lord John Russell, on the other, or 
by both political sections in combination, it may be pre- 
dicted, with the utmost confidence, that when once the 
tide of popular conviction and feeling shall have set in 
against the system, not all the barriers interposed by 
— obstructiveness will long avert its final over - 

row, 

Gentlemen, the British nation is about to be once 
more appealed to for its verdict on public men and mea- 
sures, and to re-constitute that legislative body, the 
character of which will greatly affect our future political 
history. To the subject of the a general 
election, the Executive Committee invite your most 
thoughtful and earnest consideration. The Noncon- 


ligion 
point around which they rallied, not without consider- 
able present success, but with still more cheering pro- 
mise of future victory. Is a policy so high-principled 
to be abandoned now? 8 


hour? Not only does the confusion among 


pretexts for keeping our 
it presents openings for ** 


confidence, if not inspired 
gust. ed to this, there never was a period when 
the public ear could be more readily gained for the dis- 
cussion of ecclesiastical topics,or when there abounded 
so many vivid illustrations of the absurdity and mis- 
chievousness of the institution we assail. ile there- 
fore, the Executive Committee have no desire to exact 
from their constituents any pledge binding them 


Morning Chronicle. 


to a particular course of action in all cases, they 
would urge them with unwonted earnestness to re- 
solve upon turning the coming general election to the 
utmost possible account for the advancement of their 
distinctive principles. The modes of effecting this are 
various—some of them readily suggesting themselves, 
and others such as will occur to minds resolutely bent 
on meeting special exigencies, or improving favourable 
opportunities, In all large towns in which the mass of poli- 
tical Liberalism is largely leavened with Nonconformity, 
Nonconformists ought firmly to insist on the possession ot 
a fair share of the representation, and to endeavour to 


earnest advocates of their views. The Committee re- 
joice to believe that already seats are secured for several 
well-known and highly valued supporters of their cause 
and are desirous that, by further accessions to the num- 
ber, a compact band of unflinching Nonconformists 
may constitute the nucleus of a presently powerful party 
in the State. And even where candidates cannot be 
found willing to commit themselves at once to hostility 
to Church and State connexion, it will be ible, in 
many instances, to obtain pledges, practically valuable, 
however inconsistent, to oppose any extension of the 
system, as well as to remove or mitigate specific evils, 
In no case should the opinions of the supporters of 
Establishments be allowed to pass unchallenged, while 
the pretensions of Liberal poli » who have hitherto 
cheaply purchased Dissenting votes by wordy professions 
of attachment to religious liberty, should be unsparingly 
scrutinized, and when found to be 1 valueless, 
should be treated as such. Especially should candidates 
pledged to vote for the repeal of the Maynooth Endow- 
ment Act, be vigorously pressed, if.needful, for reasons 
why, Roman Catholics should be taxed to support 
Protestantism, any more than Protestants for that of 
Romanism? or how the Irish Church Establishment, 
the Presbyterian Regium Donum, and the endowment 
to the Presbyterian College at Belfast, can be main- 
tained, after the withdrawal of the present endowment 
of Maynooth ? 
The circulation of accurate information bearing on the 
questions at issue, is at such a time a duty as imperative 
as it is easily discharged. Candidates at a loss to know 
what is meant by separating the Church from the State, 
must receive caliguteament on a point 80 Mage | affecting 
the fulfilment of their anticipated functions and the well- 
being of the country; and both they and the constituent 
bodies must become familiar with principles and demands 
which will soon become the great testing points of elec- 
toral contests. To facilitate this — process, the 
committee hope to be able to provide a supply of tracts 
and placards suited to such an occasion ; the free use of 
which they urge upon their friends in every locality. 

Gentlemen, if there be required motives to exertions 
in such a cause additional to those furnished by events 
within the shores of our own island, the mournful 
spectacle now presented by continental Europe may be 
appealed to, both to excite our sympathy and to stimulate 
our zeal. There, as of old, an iron-handed despotism 
has combined with an unscrupulous priesthood to crush 
out the liberties of nations, and the sword of persecution 
is unsheathed for a fresh crusade against the rights of 
conscience and the enlightment of mind. Many are 
the struggling patriots in those lands who took to 
England as the polar star of political freedom; and well, 
indeed, may we rejoice at the possession, not of civil 
alone, but of a large measure of religious liberty; but 
we have yet to read to the world the impressive lesson 
which will be presented when its most powerful empire 
shall proclaim by its statutes that the religious interests 
of men shall be no longer a matter of concernment to 
their rulers; that pbysical force shall cease to be a 
means for the sustenance of divine truth, and that, 
equally protected, but unendowed and unpa'ronised by 
law, churches of every sect shall rely on their own re- 
sources and energies for support. | 

May God, by his providential movements, hasten 
that event in his own time, and may we be found willing 
r for achieving all that human instrumentality 
can ee et 


The Rev. W. Brock moved the first resolution :— 


That this Council, in adopting the Report of the 
Executive Committee, expresses its gratification at the 
sustained efforts put forth by the Anti-state-church 
Association, for the diffusion and advocacy of its prin- 
ciple throughout the kingdom; and rejoices at the 
manifest tendency of public events to deepen the im- 
pression which they are calculated to produce. 

Among the events forwarding this movement was 
the trial of Mr. Gladstone—an excellent man, to his 
knowledge. He pleaded that he had received a 
commission to preach from Jesus Christ—which was 
quite right fora Christian, but quite wrong foraclergy- 
man; who should have no conscience in the matter. 
But when an ecclesiastical court rang with applause 
of such declarations, something must come of it. 


about Protection—that was safe * They had 
a fair field, which it was to be feared at first they would 
not have. Let them, therefore, their old ques- 
tions, and vote for nobody who had to learn the 
meaning of Anti-state-churchism. If such a man 
got in, he would learn its meaning all the better for 
the loss of Dissenting votes hear, hear]. 
The Rev. S. Gag seconded the resolution. 


Hemel Hempstead, seconded :— 
That the 
Corn-hill, Mr. John Cook, jun., of Holloway, and the 


Rev. Alexander Good, of Holloway, as members of the 
Executive Committee, to fill the vacancies occasioned by 


send to Parliament men known as the conscientious and | h 


The Szcrerany moved, and Mr. Bontems, of 
id 8 of Mr. George Bayley, of | A yr oo 


the death of Mr. Robert Norris, and the resigna’ of 
Messrs. Hinton and Green, be confirmed by Couneil. 

| eee Mr. C. Witttams, seconded by Mr. | 
Bonrzm, and carried nem. con. 


—— - — 
| Mr, E. Miart moved 


That this Council views with especial pleasure the 
progress made by the Executive Committee in develop- 
g the literary scheme submitted at their last annual 
meeting, and attaching to its success a high degree of 
importance, urges the society’s friends to furnish the 
amount of capital still required, and to obtain for the 
volumes of the Library for the Times” a large and 
increasing circulation. 
He might be allowed, before speaking to the resolu- 
tion, to say a few words on the new relation in which 
e stood to this movement, and to the legislature, 
and to which reference had been made by the chair- 
man in such distinct and complimentary terms, It 
| was of course an honour, that position to which he 
looked forward—an honour to which a man might 
8 aspire. But for his own part, he felt that 
ts responsibilities were so serious and onerous 
that he feared lest he should disappoint the expec- 
tations and 1 discharge the duties imposed 
upon him. He trusted that this Council and its 
constituents would regard him, and men placed, like 
himself, in the van of the battle, and in an arena 
where there was no popularity to be got, as having a 
strong claim to earnest and hearty support (hear, 
hear]. If they had at their back a sincere move- 
ment in the Nonconformist and political world—if 
they were known to represent, not simply their own 
opinions, but the earnest determination of a large 
section of the public—they might face with 
some courage whatever disagreeable circumstances 
might impede their advance. He believed they 
would have between twenty and thirty Anti- 
state-churchmen in the next House of Commons, 
and if ce A organized themselves, thoroughly under- 
stood each other, and moved with a community of 
4 they might produce a very powerful effeot. 
ut he was convinced that their only chance of 
gaining a hearing in the House—such a hearing as 
this question required—depended on their having 
somewhat more earnestness and determination on 
the part of their friends throughout the country. 
How unpleasant would it be if, in reply to a re- 
presentation from him of the strong feeling of Dis- 
senters and the people generally against the State 
Church, some one should exhibit the balance-sheet 
of the Association hear, hear]. Now, as to the 
publication scheme,—he attached to it very great 
importance. By its means a class of literature was 
finding its way into circles where controversial 
publications could never find access; and was 
gradually preparing many persons, hitherto com- 
pletely under the dominion of prejudice, to receive, 
listen to, and consider the more direct truths by and 
by to be addressedtothem. The works had gone off 
chiefly through the ordinary trade channels; so that 
the readers were not exclusively, nor even mainly, 
those to whom they (the Association) had easy 
access, The books issued had been reterred to by 
organs of the public press, that had been in the habit 
only of sneering at what this Assuciation put forth, 
in terms that had no doubt contributed to this 
result, as at ractive, useful, and impartial produc. 
tions, They had not yet, however, obtained the 
whole sum of £2,000, which they needed to render 
the enterprise a safe and unembarrassed one. They 
had received £1,443, and held pramises for £110 
more, Mr. Morley had engaged to complete the 
£2,000 if £1,900 were raived within a certain time, 
The Council could see, then, that it was very impor- 
tant the remaining 6350 should be raised promptly ; 
and he hoped that some arrangement would be made 
for that purpose before the Couneil broke up. The 


promote the object and sustain the operations of this 
Association (hear, hear]. 

‘Lhe resolution having been seconded, a conversa- 
tion took place as to the exact condition and pros. 
pects of the scheme; in the course of which, the 
Treasurer stated that the actual cost of the books 
issued was about £1,700; £960 had been received ; 
there were £400 of book debts; the first edit:on of 
several volumes was nearly exhausted ; the second 
would of course be more profitable; and the issues 
were now bi-monthly. 

Mr. Epwarp Swaine moved, and the Rev. Hzenay 
SoLLy seconded :-— 


That this Council regards with unmixed satisfaction 
the success which has at length attended the exertions 
of the Association, in conjunction with other public 
bodies, in the anticipated extinction of the Parliament- 
ary grant to poor Protestant Dissenting ministers, and 
is encouraged by the removal of this occasion of re- 
proach to consistent Nonconformity to look forward 
with feelings of lively hope to the withdrawal of all 
legislative resources from the religious communities. 


Mr. W. Bam, of Leicester, moved: | 


That in the judgment of this Council the evidenc 

laid before the recent Parliamentary committee on 
church-rates, notwithstanding its incompleteness, proves 
the existence of a widely-spread and deeply-rooted 
aversion to compulsory exactions for religious ＋ 
—vividly illustrates the pernicious working the 
system of which they form a „and exhibits in ſavour- 
able contrast the ney the Voluntary principle as 
displayed in the efforts of Churchmen no less than Dis- 
senters ; and that it furnishes additional inducements 
to activity for tie abolition of this and similar imposts. 


It was of great importance, in his judgment, pend- 
ing the alteration of the law, to get nd of church- 
rates in localities. In the parish in which he lived, 
they fought the battle fi‘teen years consecutively aud 
unsuccessfully. In the sixteenth year they obtained 
the seventeenth year they mustered 
80 strongly as to leave the enemy no chance. A 
rate was laid by the minority, but never enforced. 
Last year they came app! the leading Dissen- 
ters to assist them in re g the church, which 
had fallen into extreme dilapidation; and they said, 
% Now you've come as common we'll give 


you laughter]. The clergyman 


whole sum would be wisely invested, he believed, to 
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— 


She Wonconformist, 


— — 


— — 


also ed by the Voluntary principle; for pew- 
rents had doubled his income. Leicester was now 
completely emancipated ; and that parish was ins 
happier state than it had ever been, 

r. RoBERT Lge of ae the 

ution, Having no on of a . 
. en the advice of Ar. Baines, 
that Dissenters should everywhere take the matter 
into their own hands, 

Mr. Osnonxn, of Dunstable, said, in that to 
though overladen with church charities, they h 
had no church-rate for eight or nine years, and had 
recently raised 1, 5001. M 

Mr. — — ay — — had well, urged the 
importance of choos iasen parochial officers. 
He was called » a8 soon as elected, to make a 
„and the idea was now quite 


Mr. Kmestur remarked, that there was a slight 
reluctance on the part of some, who 
churches as national property, to cast the entire bur- 
den of their support upon Churchmen, lest they 
should thereby obtain a moral right to them, when 
the Legislature came to settle the whole matter, 

Mr. E. Mia thought the party who had enjoyed 
for so long places of worship rent free, and were 
only required to keep them in repair, could not oom · 
plain if the y were not made absolute (leugh- 
ter, and hear, hear], He invited the Chairman to in- 
form the Council of the position and prospects of the 
Braintree case, 

The Cuarrnmaw said, the case was now, as every 
one knew, under the consideration of the highest 
tribunal, the Lords; and he heard a noble and learned 
lord, in asking the opinion of the judges, enjoin 
them to use more speed in considering their judgment 
than they did when it was before them as Barons of 
the Exchequer. There were no indications yet of 
forthcoming judgment; and on what side the de- 
cision would be, depended much on- the fluctuations 
of life and health, and it was believed to rest with 
Lord Brougham. He understood that the general 
expectation on both sides was that it would be for 
them (the anti-church-rate party), In that case, he 
believed the church - rate party would be very 
anxious for a legislative settlement, and be content 
with such e measure as Lord Althorp’s, which 
they opposed—a measure to transfer the cost of 
maintaining the fabric to the Consolidated Fund. 
To such a scheme, Dissenters would be bound to 
prefer the present system jhear, hear]—-and they 
would then, at least in populous parishes, have 
power to defeat the operation of the law, He should 
not himself be willing to part with the vestry meet- 
ing, the parochial parliament — the remnant of 
Saxon institutions, Those assemblies were im- 
portant means of education, and gave to the Non- 
conformist an audience and an opportunity he could 
not often obtain (hear, hear]. If, however, the de- 
cision should be adverse, much would still remain 
in their power. There were several ways of obstruct- 
ing the levying of a rate by a minority—one church- 
warden, for instance, co refuse to make such a 
rate; it would be a sufficient answer for him, 
as far as all precedents yet went, to any ecclesi- 
astical monition, to say that a majority of the 
vestry had refused the rate. As to the Brain- 
tree case—the Chairman subsequently said—if the 
decision were against the sppellants, and they were 
sent back to the Ecclesias Courts, they could 
run the case up again to the Privy Council [laugh 
ter], where they might expect a decision in about 
ten or twelve years. the rate were con- 
firmed, it would stand thus ;—after thirty years liti- 
gation, there would be a rate to do certain specific 
repairs to a church that could be done onee, but 
could not be done now; by a certain churchwarden 
not now in office; on à certain constituency, one- 
half of whom were dead, and the other half removed 
{much laughter and cheers}. 

Mr. Banay, a Buckinghamshire farmer — the 
gentleman who questions Mr. Disraeli at every 
election—said that although he was the only reou- 
sant in the parish, they got so ashamed of 
taking his sheep for church-rates that they had not 
made a rate of late, 

The Rev. I. Doxszy mentioned a High-Church 
town, twelve miles from Oxford, where a similar 
influence had been exerted, 

The Rev. 8. Green moved, and the Rey. J. 
- Biewoop, of London, seconded : 

That the Council.regards with deep concern the per- 
secuting spirit displayed towards various religious sects 
by several of the absolute powers of the continent of 
Europe professedly Protestant as well es Papal—tbat it 
expresses a lively sympathy with all those who have 
been thereby involved in suffering for conscience sake — 
and that it sees in these and all similar instances of 
oppression fresh evidence of the deploravle evils which 
necessarily follow upon the intervention of civil Govern- 
ments in purely ecclesiastical and spiritual matters. 

The Rey. W. Brock remarked, in support of the 
resolution, that some of the very men who appeared 
on the boards of the Evangelical Alliance, returned 
to trample on his brethren, the Baptists of Germany. 


Mr, Mau added that the Evangelical Protestants 
were not the only parties persecuted, Ronge’s free 
churches had been every one of them suppressed, 
and the use of their formularies forbidden even in 
private houses; and that in Prussia as well as in 
Austria, 

The Rev. R. W. Oversury observed, that the 
Established Church of Sweden was as bad as any 
in Europe; at Gottenburg, Nonconformists were 
even forbidden to marry except at the established 
churches, | 

Rev. Avexanpger Kina, of Dublin, moved, and 
Mr. Pippvucx, of Hanley, seconded :— 


That the strenuous efforts now being made to effect u 
er Maynooth College Endowment Act, offer a 


h 
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suitable opportunity to the Counell to reiterate and oon | 
firm the objections to the measure which, on its intro- 
duction to the Legislature by the late Sir Robert Peel, 
on its beco e law of the land, and recently on the 
commencement by other parties 2 tatlon for the 
discontinuance of the grant, the Executive Committee 
have passed and published, That in the expectation of 
the Council, such efforts will to forward the great 
object of the on—~because, if unsuccessful, those 
who are most conscientious and earnest in making them 
will feel compelled to widen the basis of their opposition 
to the limits which impartiality and justice manifestly 
require—and if successful, they will place the Protestant 
Establishment in Ireland, and the Presbyterian Regi 
Donum, in 80 obvious a position of exclusive privilege, 
as to attraet renewed attention to the impolicy of mak ng 
8 marked and invidious distinction between the eree 
of one 
— t the Council entertain a belief that in what- 
ever way the agitation may terminate, it will greatly aid 
in producing a general conviction that the only hope for 
peace in Ireland lies in r an end to all State 
ecclesiastical endowments in that country, without refer- 
ence to the religious belief or discipline of the churches 
now in the enjoyment of them. 


A discussion was raised by some verbal amend- 


ments suggested by the mover, and agreed to; and 
on a proposal to address the Roman Catholics of the 
the Empire, on which no resolution was come to, 
The Rev. W. Gntrrrru (of Derby), moved, and 
Mr. Cuarues Jonzs (of Lambeth), seconded ;— 


That the gratuitous declaration of the Earl of Derby 
on his accession to office, that it would be a principal 
object of his administration to uphold and extend the 
influence of the Protestant Church Establishment in 
these realms, and to maintain its rights, dignities, emo- 
lumenta, and privileges intset against all aggression, 
is regarded by the Council, as betraying a conscious- 
ness in bigh political quarters, that publie opinion is fast 
ripening for some aggressive movement on this anoma- 
lous institution, and that, instead of checking the pro- 
ceedings of the Association, it should stimulate them to 
renewed and persevering exertion, by proving to them 
that the course they have hitherto pursued has contri- 
buted to make an impression even upon those who are 
most hostile to their object, 


The Rev. E. S. Paros (of Gravesend), moved: 


That the Council cannot separate without urgently 

recommending the friends of the Association to avail 
themselves of the facilities presented by the approaching 
general election, for promoting the great object they are 
organised to secure, Where suitable candidates, pro- 
fessing Anti-state-church principles, offer themselves, 
the Council claims on their behalf steady and unflinch- 
ing support; where no such opportunity is afforded, 
much may be effected by vigorously pressing those prin- 
— 1 on candidates, at present imperfectly acquainted 
with, or not yet prepared to adopt them; and in all 
places, tracts and other publications, suited to the occa- 
sion, may be circulated, with confidence that they will 
be read, and will become fraitful of good results now or 
hereafter. Without presuming to point out the special 
mode in which the supporters of the Agsociation can act 
with most effect—a point which can be determined only 
by those who are acquainted with local circumstances, 
the Council expresses its earnest hope and expectation 
that nothing will be left undone by the advocates o 
Christian willinghood, which prudence, forethought, and 
resolution can effect, to turn the general election to the 
best account towards securing the ultimate separation 
of the Church from the State, 
He cordially approved of the course now recom- 
mended. He had acted in 1847 upon the policy of 
abstention. He believed it had exercised a whole- 
some influence upon the Liberal member for the 
9 to which he belonged; he was pledged 
against further endowments, and his votes were up 
to his profession. He should, therefore, now vote 
for him, He strongly urged Nonconformist electors, 
at all events, to o their principles known at the 
ensuing election. 

Mr, Ounnmorox, of Brentford, seconded the reso- 
lution, and stated the concurrence of his experience 
with that of the mover, 

The Cuareman related how feebly the former 
resolution had been acted upon in North Essex. He 
had himself adhered to the abstention policy, but 
very few others did so. Altogether, he believed it 
to be the hardest and most self-denying policy, and 
only to be resorted to in great emergencies, 

Messrs. Allan, Extinerom, E. Miarr, and 
Everest (of Rochester), spoke to the resolution; 
which, like all the foregoing, was carried unani- 
mously,. 

The last resolution—one of thanks to the Chair. 
man—was moved by W. EDwanns, Esq., carried by 
acclamation, and briefly acknowledged, 


A large proportion of the a of the Council 
afterwards re-assembled for dinner at Radley’s 
Hotel; where a handsome repast was provided. 
The company enjoyed the lively presidency of the 
Rev. John Burnet, No toasts were proposed; but 
short, appropriate speeches were made by the Rev. 
W. Brock; Mr. E. Miall; Mr. W. Baines; the 
Rev. C. Winter (of Southminster); Mr, Nunneley 
(of Market Harbro’); Mr. B. 8. Robinson (of 
Bristol); Mr, T. Grundy (of Harbro’); Mr. J, 
Cuninngton; and Mr, Braddy (of Keledon). 


THE ANNUAL PUBLIC MERTING 

of this Association was held in the evening, at 
Finsbury Chapel; Lawrence Heyworth, Esq., M. P., 
in the chair. The attendance was very numerous. 
The following gentlemen were on the platform :— 
Rev. J. H. Hinton, W. Edwards, Esq., Rev. J. 
Gawthorne (of Derby), Rev. W. Forster, Mr. E. 
Miall, Rev. H. Solly, Rev. C. Winter (of South- 
minster), Rev. C. F. Vardy, Rev. W. Griffith (of 
Derby), Rev. A. Good, Mr, Osborne (of Dunstable), 


Mr. J. Cook, jun., Mr. Vernon (of Blandford), Rev. 


rtion of the Irish people and that of the other 


A. King (of Dublin), Rev. I. Doxsey, Rev, H. 
Richard, Mr. Barry (of Briel), Mr, King (ef Roch- 
dale), Mr. Gutteridge (of Dunstable), Kev, A. 
Newth (of Oundle), Mr, Nunneley (of Market 
Harborough), Rey. R. Hamilton, Mr. Grundy (of 
Luton), Mr, W. Baines (of Leicester), Rev, W. 
Stallybrass, Rev. J. Burnet, Mr, Everest (of Roches- 
ter), Mr. Thompson (of Poundsford Park), Rev. J. 
Shedlock, Rev. G. B. Bubier (of Cambridge), Mr. 
Pidduck (of Hanley), Mr, Gibbs (of the Aylesbury 
News), Dr. Oxley, &. 

The CAA said: I am proud to occupy the 
place of honour which you have assigned me, because 
I believe the object we have in view, if pursued with 
moderation and an honest intention of doing good to 
our fellow-creatures, is one which ought to be highly 
commended [hear, hear], The object we have in 


view is to sever the connexion that exists at the 
t between the Christian Ohurch and the 
Now, in all my reading of h I have 
always found, that wherever Christianity has been 
united with tg og power, it has been more or less 
adulterated by the connexion. It is neither good 
for the State, nor is it good for the Christian faith. In 
both cases I think it is mischievous, I think it pol- 
lutes the pure streams of truth as given us in the 
gospel; and it tends not to emancipate men from 
tyranny, but subjects them rather tothe despotism of 
political power. I have this day had the happiness 
of being present at a very large meeting of the Bible 
Society; at that meeting, amongst others, were two 
bishops of the Chureh of England; and I was ex- 
ceedingly glad to hear these two Fs see men bearing 
witness to the excellency of the Voluntary principle 
[cheers], Had they not thought well of that great 
and good principle, they certainly would not have 
been there to advocate its cause; but they took a 
most prominent part in praising the acts and deeds 
and mighty works which the Voluntary principle, in 
the shape of a Bible Society, had accomplished, and 
is accomplishing. They not only spoke of the 
efficacy of the principle as indicated in the bene- 
volent work 47 spreading the gospel through the 
medium of the Bible Society, but they spoke in de- 
tail of other voluntary acts. They declared that the 
great work of converting Catholics to Protestantism, 
and heathens to a knowledge of the character of the 
gospel, was accomplished by individuals who volun - 
teered to carry the gospel from house to house, and 
to read it wherever they carried it to all who 
were ready to receive it. I did not hear either of 
these two prelates speak of any great works of this 
kind that had been achieved by State influence. I 
heard of no converts made by the clergy of the dit- 
ferent parishes; but they attributed the evangeliza- 
tion of the people to those voluntary agents, the 
colporteurs of the Bible. Well, I thought that was 
one of the best testimonies which a man could de- 
sire to hear from the mouths of the opponents of the 
Voluntary principle [hear, hear]. They bore testi- 
mony that it was working a great work in dissemi- 
nating the gospel of Christ. I take great courage 
from this fact. I believe that the time will come when 
enlightened men in the Church of England itself, 
will come to right a view of this matter. There are 
such men in the Church of England; and, indeed, 
from what was spoken by the two bishops I believe 
them to be really devout in their desires and efforts 
for the promulgation of the gospel of peace. It is 
not with individuals that we find fault, it is the 
system, the ruinous system, of which we 1 — 
which we condemn, and which we say is an impe- 
diment to the spread of the gospel, I came here 
with the hope that I should have very little to say ; 
and as there are many speakers much more capable 
than I am, who will address you this evening on 
this important subject, I will occupy no more of 
your time, but will at once call upon the Secretary 
to read the report. | 

The Secretary then read the Annual Report of the 
society’s proceedings. 

*. Rev. W. Walrus moved the first resolu- 
ni— 

That this meeting views with the deepest satisfaction 
the unabated exertions put forth by the Anti-state- 
church Association for the diffusion and advocacy of its 
principles throughout the kingdom, and rejoices at the 
manifest tendency of public events to deepen the im- 
pression which they are calculated to produce. 


He spoke as follows :— 


It is impossible, sir, to review the history of the 
great movement we meet this night to promote, and 
not rejoice in the successive triumphs it has won. 
Ours is unmingled delight. No note of regret is 
heard, No drop of bitter mingles with the cup 
we quaeff. We are here to talk of past successes— 
to congratulate one another on what has been 
achieved, and to encourage to future struggles, The 
fathers and founders of the nause are alive at this 
day. They have attracted around themselves a 
noble bend of intelligent, right-hearted, and earnest 
men, who are prepared to maintein and spread their 
principles in all places, while life shall last. They 
have gained for the cause a hearing in all parts of 
this land. They have converted enemies, and 
strengthened the faith of timid and wavering 
friends, Whereas they were once either ignored, 
or treated with contempt, now they are mentioned 
with respect and fear. All attempts to crush them 


have utterly failed; and from platform, pulpit, and 
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press, we hear their 12 enuncisted with 
clearness and vigour, Thousands of thoughtful, up- 
right men—from the statesman whose abilities com- 
mand the homage of his country, to the operative, 
who moves in a narrower sphere—are numbered 
among their friends, Every way, sir, our march 
has been onward; and our song to-night is no 
death dirge over slaughtered truths and fallen 
hopes, but a thanksgiving hymn. A good cause, 
sir, will always advance in virtue of its inherent 
worth. As the sun must ascend till it reach the 
meridian, however thick the haze or numerous and 
dark the clouds which obscure its brightness, so 
every good work is destined to progress, no matter 
how great the opposition thrown in its way. 
This cause commenced in the midst of enemies and 
obstructions, There was violent hostility from 
quarters whence it expected no favour. For this it 
was prepared. And there was much misunder- 
standing, misconstruction, and calumny from parties 
whom it might have been supposed would have 
rendered their earnest and hearty co-operation, For 
this it was prepared too. In spite of all, this society 
has become a mighty power in our land. It never 
was a puny child. Some are sickly from their birth, 
and we wonder not when they die. But this was 
healthy and vigorous the first hour it breathed. It 
early sucked the milk of liberty. It was rocked in the 
cradle by freemen. Years have passed over its head, 
and it is now a strong and stalwart boy. There is 
muscle in the arm, fire in the eye, and daring in the 
heart. The mind seems conscious of its origin and 
its destiny. And while we celebrate to-day the 
eighth anniversary of its birth, it is looking through 
the vista of the opening future, and anticipating its 
ultimate greatness and glory. While this Associa- 
tion owes much of its success to its intrinsic worth, 
it is indebted somewhat to a variety of other causes. 
Contemporary events have stood in the same posi- 
tion towards it, and have served it in the same 
manner, as miracles served the Christian faith, They 
have attracted attention to it; and men having looked 
at it, its charms- have smitten them. Ons after 
another they have pledged their affection, and be- 
come its sworn friends, Such aids, sir, have 
been all the great political struggles which of 
late years we have witnessed. Political and 
religious liberty are intimately associated. They 
fall or conquer together. This we might easily 
2 and gather from history our illustrations. 
ence the sympathy which has been excited in the 
people of England by the conflicts between freedom 
and despotism on the continent of Europe—the in- 
tense interest with which they have gazed on Italy 
battling for her rights, and Hungary resisting the 
tyranny of Austria—the enthusiasm to which they 
have been wrought by the powerful and thrilling 
eloquence of a Mazzini, a Gavazzi, and a Kossuth, 
have all attracted attention to the great question of 
liberty in the abstract and liberty in its concrete 
forms, While men have been examining the nature 
and value of political emancipation, they have neces- 
earily been summoned to study the question of the free 
exercise of conscience in matters pertaining to reli- 
gion and God, and have learnt that civil and religious 
despotism are inalienable brothers, and that the 
surest way of destroying either is to destroy both. 
Ecclesiastical events have also assisted in this great 
work, It is some time ago now, sir, since the 
Nonconformist assured us that the Bishop of Exeter 
was not a paid agent of this Association. You might 
have given muny a man 500/. a year who would have 
done less service. Unpaid though he be he has 
worked, and is working hard and successfully. The 
Gorham case—the Shore case—and all subsequent 
acts—are so much labour wrought. If you had any 
life governors, or honorary members of council, you 
ought unanimously to elect him to such a post. Rely 
upon it, sir, future historians, as they chronicle the 
efforts of the early friends of this society, will not 
forget the name of Henry Phillpotts. Green are the 
laurels he has won, and fragrant will be his memory 
in coming time. Neither is he alone. Other bishops 
are employed in the same cause. There is an impres- 
sion abroad on many minds that those gentlemen who 
are clothed in purple and fine linen, and who fare 
sumptuously every day, live at home at their ease, 
and, like drones in the hive, ate no better than 
lazy idlers, while they live on the fruits of the hard 
toil of others, This impression requires to be cor- 
rected, Whether they work in this cause from con- 
tention or from love, they do work; and therein we 
rejoice, yea, and will 4 The so-called Papal 
aggression has recently served the interests of this 
Association. True, it three dust into the eyes, and 
almost blinded some ot our old friends; but they 
will recover themselves—are, we may hope, con- 
valescent. Meanwhile it stirred up the fast sup- 
porters of our principles to earnest activities, and 
caused much good seed to be sown. The mighty, 
yet ineffectual struggles of Evangelical clergymen, on 
the one hand, and 8 elergymen on the other, 
with the State which pays both, and, therefore, 
justly rules both, while they prove, beyond a doubt, 
the entire subjugation of the priest to the magis- 
trate, are of a kind to rouse men’s minds to thought- 
ful investigation. The Maynooth agitation, though 
carried on by those who are no friends to our cause, 
may be pressed into its service. Diocesan synods 
help us. The speeches of a Horsman and a Hall, 
in the senate, men will not willingly let die, The 
expulsion of a Bennett from Knightabridge, and his 
subsequent settlement at Frome, have their use. A 
Whiston’s exposure of corruption and wrong will 
not be forgotten ina day. Well does the Report 
of the Executive Committee say, that it would be a 
reflection on the intelligence of the people of this 
country to suppose that a series of incidents such as 
these has not done much to disturb that ignorance 
and prejudice on which the State Church in these 


realms has hitherto securely existed. These all, 
sir, are signs of encouragement. Lookers out from 
the hill tops discern in these the indications of 
coming day. They are the tender streaks of light 
which, as they shoot across the sky, change the dark- 
ness of night into the grey of morning. And when 
men ask us with longing hearts, Watchmen, what 
of the night ?—~watchmen, what of the night ?’—we 
reply, with hope and joy, The shadows flee away; 
the day dawneth. The sun of political and eccle- 
siastical freedom is just ascending to the horizon, 
and presently there will be the brightness, and 
beauty, and gladness of unclouded noon.“ There is 
one circumstance, sir, which just now we must not 
overlook. The friends of this Association are aware 
that while it is in their power to create public 
opinion, it is not in their power directly to make or 
unmake laws, The union of the Church with the 
State in this country is the result of law; and as 
laws are made in the Commons House of Parlia- 
ment, and as we are on the eve of a general election 
let all the friends of religious liberty see for whom 
they record their votes. We have already a small 
band of true men in that House. Let us strengthen 
their hands. All our efforts, so far as the grand 
object we seek is concerned, will be useless, unless 
we can so influence public opinion that it shall send 
as its representatives to the House of Commons, men 
who will say by their speeches and their votes, A 
separation at once and for ever between the.spiritual 
and the secular !—let Government attend to the pro- 
perty, liberty, and life of the subject, and leave his 
religion to himself and his God.” We rejoice 
to know that some such men will enter the House 
as the result of the next appeal to the country. 
We shall look with desire for the calm, conclusive 
argumentation of Edward Miall, and the fervid 
appeals of Henry Vincent. Our best wishes will 
attend them. May their number be multiplied a 
hundred-fold! Forget not then, gentlemen, that it 
is on the hustings and in the senate this battle must 
be fought. There may be, and no doubt will be, a 
series of struggles. But victory will come at last. 
Gird yourselves for the fight. The conflict as it nears 
its end will be hotter than ever. Against us are 
leagued power, influence, prejudice, wealth, and the 
strong arm of law. With us are truth, righteousness, 
and God. Scars may mark the severity of the con- 
test. The palm shall be the token of our success. 
No roar of cannon—no waving of banners—no beat- 
ing of drums—no flourish of trumpets—no sounds 
of revelry and riot, shall spread the news of our 
victory ; but an angel having great power shall cry 
mightily with a strong voice, Babylon the great is 
fallen, is fallen;“ and the rich and countless bless- 
ings of a country emancipated from ecclesiastical 
thraldom will be our reward ! coe rev. gentleman 
concluded amidst a reiteration of the applause which 
had frequently greeted him.] 


Mr. E. Paxton Hoop seconded the resolution. He 
said that half an hour ago he certainly had no idea 
of his being called upon to address the meeting, and 
he supposed the only reason why he was asked to 
speak was because some of the ministers and doctors 
of divinity had forfeited their pledges [laughter]. 


He would only occupy two or three minutes in 
assuring the meeting of the exceeding and hearty 
affection that he felt to the principles of the Anti- 
state-church Association. He admired its principles 
because it appeared to him that the carrying of them 
out was the only way by which they could save the 
New Testament from the grasp of infidelity. He 
was in the habit of travelling to and fro in all 
parts of the country; and he knew, as no doubt 
the meeting did, that the New Testament was 
called pretty generally by a large class of 
men the priest's book.” Now in order to 
save the New Testament from such a charge the 
Church should go entirely free [hear, hear]. She 
should shake off those clasps of State tyranny and 
espionage which had characterised her, and be satis- 
fied with a fair field and no favour. Then she might 
expect to win the sympathy of the working classes 
of this country [applause]. This appeared to him 
one great reason for the enunciation of the principles 
of the society whose claims were then advocated, 
He need not tell the meeting that Christianity was 
synonymous with freedom, They all knew that it 
was utterly impossible that there could be Christi- 
anity wherever there was slavery or tyranny; and 
although the protest of Christianity was directed 
against all tyranny, civil tyranny and civil despotism, 
still more especially was it directed against all eccle- 
siastical tyranny [hear, hear]. The very mission of 
Christianity was to the spirit, to the unbinding and 
unfettering the spirit of man; and it was only in the 
very degree in which we could remove the fetters from 
the human mind, that Christianity could fairly have 
a hold upon the people of any country |hear]. We 
knew something of ecclesiastical tyranny in these 
days, and we knew what had been done to free our 
country from this evil. He had recently been 
spending some time in the neighbourhood of a gen- 
tleman who rejoiced in the endowment ofsome sixteen 
thousand pounds a year for his comfort and delecta- 
tion [laughter]. hat was a pretty equitable state 
of things— especially for the gentleman who enjoyed 
it [laughter]. That however was not a solitary case 
(hear, hear], He was certain that by enunciating 
the principles of the Anti-state-church Association, 
they were doing good service for the Church. They 
could not be strangers to the fact, that there were 
thousands of the most exemplary and sep Migs, 
curates in this 22 who were really doing 

service in many of the districts for the spiritual welfare 


of the communities in which . worked. [Hear.] 
| He was not disposed to pour uncharitable anathemas 
or denunciations against the ministers of any sect or 


affirmed that the principle had 
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church, but it was a notorious fact, that there were 
thousands of earnest, hearty, hard-working men, 
engaged in a work which they believed to be God's 
work, with £50, or £60, or £70 a-year for their 
income, while the rector rejoiced in his £300, or 
£400, or £500, or perhaps £2,000 or £3,000, a-year. 
It was only as this principle beeame not only a fact, 
but a law in public opinion, that there could be any- 
thing like a change in this dispensation of matters 
hear. hear], He really thought, if he were a 
member of the Church of England, he should say, 
„By all means separate the Church from any State 
interference whatever, so that we may have a fair 
field in public opinion, and go forth in our own 
voluntary agency, appealing to the public consciences 
and the private feelings of those around us” [loud 
cheers]. He did not envy the member of the Church 
of England who could not say that ;— he did not envy 
his conscience, or his intellect, or anything about 
him [laughter]. The plea which this Association 
put forth was simply a plea for justice—religious 
justice. Their principles were spreading through 
the length and breadth of the land, as he had some 
opportunity of knowing. He came from the city of 
York, and in that neighbourhood these principles 
were affecting the minds of the people to a very con- 
siderable degree. And no wonder; for in that one 
city, containing 37,000 inhabitanta, they had for 
their edification no less than thirty churches belong- 
ing to the Establishment, and something like 150 
parsons ; and if that was not enough to eat up all 
the green food round about the country, he did not 
know what was [cheers and laughter]. These 
principles, he repeated, which the meeting was 
assembled to cheer and to sympathize with, were 
3 throughout England; and he believed the 
time was coming when people would say, that they 
were not 5 in the highest degree just, but that 
they were politic like wise [oheers.] 


Mr. Lanpe@riper said he had very great pleasure 
in rising to support the resolution, a pleasure arising 
from two sources. First, from the deep sympathy 
which he had with the objects contemplated by the 
Association; and secondly, because he was con- 
nected with the Wesleyan Methodist Society (hear, 
hear]. He did not wish to be misunderstood. He 
was not there as the duly appointed and delegated 
member of that body [laughter]. But he thought 
he might say, without fear of contradiction, that 
through the length and breadth of the Connexion 
the principles on which the Anti-state-church Asso- 
ciation was based, were awakening attention, excit- 
ing interest, and enlisting sympathy. He was quite 
sure that the policy which had ruled the destinies 


of so many thousands of their fellow-creatures had 
been of the most unaccountable character. With 
inimitable modesty it had been said, We are the 
friends of all, and the enemies of none, and a recent 
oracle had affirmed that modern Methodism sus- 
tained a happy relation, and was very respectably 
removed from high Churchism on the one hand, and 
from low Dissent on the other ome). But 
without further reference to this topic, he would say 
that the agitation which had for some time convulsed 
the Wesleyan Society, and which still, to a large 
extent, was prevailing in it, was destined to produce 
this among other results—namely, the liberation of 
a large amount of most important and valuable 
working material; and unless he was greatly mis- 
taken, that material would be thrown most 
heartily and unreservedly into the scale of the Anti- 
state-church Association [hear, hear]. The resolu- 
tion which he was called upon to support spoke most 
earnestly and definitely of the principles upon which 
the Association acted, and asked the meeting to pro- 
nounce its sympathy and even approval of the efforts 
which had been made during the past year to ex- 
plain and to advocate those principles. When we 
talked about principles we used a most * 
ant word. en we spoke of A of 
any association, we at once proceeded to the 
root of the matter. There might be many 
accidents, a great many non-essentials, a great 
many points of secondary moment; but when we 
came to the principle of an association, we had got 
the root of the matter in our hands [hear, hear]. 
Some seven or eight years ago the principle of this 
Association was most distinctly and broadly an- 
nounced. The right of every church to rule its own 
destiny was fairly stated, Year after year that prin- 
ciple had been examined — discussions had taken 
place, lectures had been delivered, public meetings 
had been held, and he thought it might safely be 
securely 
through all this ordeal, and that it stood before 
them to-night in all its greatness and in all its im- 
portance [hear, hear], They now plaeed them- 
sleves upon the very point where they stood seven 
or eight years ago, when they commenced their 
operations. He knew not any proposition which 
could be more distinctly self-evident than that 
which formed the fundamental principle of the As- 
sociation. He knew of no society which appealed 
more forcibly to the common sense, the common 
honesty, and the Christianity of mankind. It 
seemed to echo the very words of scripture — 
‘‘Kender unto Cesar the things which are Cœsar's, 
and unto God the things which are God's.“ It 
seemed to assert, with all possible distinctness, the 
spirituality of Christian truth. It appeared to him 
that the elements of which that Church was com- 
posed, and the means employed for sustaining and 
defending it, must, of necessity, be spiritual in their 
character — seeing that light had no communion 
with darkness, that Christ had no concord with 


Belial, and that God and Mammon could have no 
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communion with each other [applause]. The prin- 
ciple of the Anti- state church Association took its 
stand on the New Testament, asking for more, and 
ledging itself to be satisfied with no less (cheers). 
he resolution justly claimed the approbation of the 
meeting, as to the means which had been used to 
diffuse and advocate the, principles of the society 
hear, hear]. There wete many gentlemen who 
withheld their approval of those proceedings who 
had been asked to show a more excellent way, but 
they had failed to do so; they gtumbled with the 
steps that had been taken, yet were not disposed to 
take any steps themselves. \He thought that a cari- 
cature which appeared in Punch some years ago 
illustrated, in some measure, the spirit to which he 
referred, That notable individual figured on the 
pages of his weekly journal the outline of a well- 
known lord in the upper House, who was not for 
working remarkably or harmoniously with his peers. 
He was represented as being addressed by the Lord- 
Chancellor with reference to some vote which he 
was to give upon a particular measure. The 
Chancellor said, Content, or Non-Content ;”’ and, 
between a grunt and a growl, the noble lord re- 
plied, Oh, Non-Content, of course; and the 
verse underneath the illustration might serve to 
show the spirit of the people to whom he alluded :— 
Content, indeed, I never was, 
From childhood’s dawn till now, 
And 1 should greatly like to know 
The statement I'd allow.” 
2 and laughter. | One of the most important 
elds of the society's operations during the past 
year was, undoubtedly, the publication department, 
Steps had been taken in that direction; and, he 
believed that every thoughtful man would hail the 
circumstance as one of the brightest omens of the 
movement. The history of our own country and 
the history of our Church, seemed to need a 
thorough revision, and in some of the books which 
had been issued from the Anti-state-church deposi- 
tory, large contributions had been made towards 
supplying this need. The Footsteps of our Fore- 
f — what they Suffered and what they Sought,” 
was a contribution worthy of the highest praise 
hear, hear]. It was only the other day that he was 
stumbliug over a page or two of history, putlished 
by no less a person than the Rey. Michael Augustus 
athercole [laughter], who, in enlightening the 
darkness of his parishioners, gravely told them that 
Dissent was commenced by Popish Jesuit priests, 
who had greatly assisted its progress ever since. 
He stated that the Bishop of Rome, finding he could 
not bring the ancient Episcopal Church of England 
and Queen Elizabeth over to his own absurd religion, 
sent over a host of Jesuit priests into this country 
that they might divide and harass the Church. In 
another place (to show his accuracy in an historical 
int of view) he referred to their great and noble 
onconformist forefather, Oliver Cromwell [cheers], 
speaking of whom he said that when the Noncon- 
formists got the upper hand in the time of that 
butchering Dissenter, 8 barbarously murdered 
their excellent and pious king, insulted, harassed, 
and plundered nearly 7, 000 excellent clergymen, 
imprisoned and murdered many exemplary ministers 
of Christ, and thousands of poor Churchmen, be- 
cause they could not conscientiously swallow the 
rebellious and wicked notions which their Dissent- 
ing enemies wanted to force upon them [cheers and 
laughter]. The meeting would not fail to remember 
that in some of our school histories (those unpre- 
tending and unassuming works), altogether false 
notions of many great historical characters were 
instilled into the minds of the children; and for this 
reason, if for no other, every thoughtful man would 
hail the publication of these new volumes, as one of 
the brightest signs of the times. He would call 
upon those friends who had the interest of the 
Association at heart, to rally round those who 
were diffusing light and knowledge upon these 


important subjects [hear, hear]. The cause of the | 


Association was entirely in the hands of its mem- 
bers; as their support was accorded so would their 
principles extend [applause]. 


Mr. NOA (of the City-road), here said he 
wished to make a few observations on the resolu- 
tion, before it was put to the meeting; and, having 
received the permission of the Chairman to do so, 
he said he very much approved of the resolution 
then before the meeting, but he thought it would 


with Mr. Walters, that political and religious free- 
dom were inseparable; it was impossible that one 
should flourish while the other was dead; and it 
was his opinion, therefore, at the present juncture, 
that the Anti-state-church Association should give 
a definite opinion as regarded the line of conduct 
they intended to pursue at the forthcoming election 


[cheers]. He would propose that the following 
addition be made to the resolution: —“ And this 
meeting is further of opinion, that it is the duty of 
every Nonconformist to withhold his vote and inte- 
rest from any person seeking to obtain a seat in 
Parliament, who objects to stand pledged to use his 
best endeavours to obtain, by legislative enactment, 
the separation of Church and State, with the least 
possible delay“ [cheers]. [It was here stated that 
a subsequent resolution touched upon the subject of 
the ——— He was reminded that there was 
another resolution bearing upon this subject; but he 
thought delays were dangerous [laughter]. If his 
amendment were now, it would only be con- 
firmed by a subsequent resolution, He was an out- 
and-out Nonconſormist himself, and he was anxious 


matters pa There had been a great hubbub 
0 


lately about 
called ; and he t 


bishops, had ac 


pery and the aggression, as it was 
ought that those of their friends 
who had taken part in denouncing the self-made 
on a retrograde movement (hear, 
hear], and quite unbecoming men who had pledged 
themselves to use every lawful means to obtain a 
separation between Church and State. Fine speeches 
were all very well, but there must be action. It 
mattered little what a man had to say; the main 
question was, what was he doing among his fellow- 
men? Really, according to the present state of 
affairs, there seemed to be every appearance of a 
large number of Nonconformists becoming imbecile 
— . To wit, in the borough of the Tower 
amlets [loud cheers]. In that borough, some of 
the professed leading Nonconformists had allied 
themselves to a man as their representative at the 
next election— Sir William Clay [hisses]—who had 
declared, in his (Mr. Neesom’s) hearing, that the 
time could never arrive when the separation of the 
Church and the State would be a practical measure, 
until 4 was completely remodelled [laughter]. 
Why, his children and grandchildren might say;the 
very same thing, and postpone the thing indefinitely. 
He also stated most positively, that he thought it 
right to deny the right of voting to the adult popu- 
lation of the country. By that declaration it was 
evident that he wished to uphold the present tyran- 
nical system, so that the time might never arrive 
when there could be any separation of Church and 
State at all. As to the remodelling of society, it was 
all fudge [laughter]. Society would be remodelled 
in proportion as men became intelligent enough to 
remodel it, It was a progressive movement, and it 
would be taken up by those who came after us, 
when we were gathered home to our forefathers. 
But we could not afford to wait until then [laughter]. 
When society was remodelled—that was, when we 
were all asleep—such changes might be expected to 
take place. Now, however, was the accepted time ; 
and the people were determined to use every moral 
means in their power to bring about the desired end, 
for the benefit of the whole human race. He de- 
clared his conviction that so-called Nonconformists, 
who would so far stultify themselves as to cling to 
such a rotten bough as Sir William Clay, did not 
deserve the name of Nonconformists [loud cheers, 
and cries of Question J. There was a man in the 
House of Commons whom these professed Noncon- 
formists had deserted, and were now inclined to 
reject. And for what reason? Was he too earnest 
for them? Had he too much integrity about him? 
The name of that man, he need not say, was George 
Thompson [loud and long continued cheers, and cries 
of“ Question J. He was in the hands of the 
Chairman and the meeting, and he would not digress 
further on this point. He did not know whether 
any one would second the amendment he had made 
respecting an addition to the original resolution. He 
brought it forward as a private individual, belonging 
to no clique or party whatever, and as a determined 
Nonconformist, who would never shrink from avow- 
ing his principles [applause]. 
Mr. E. MiaLL: I rise simply to a matter of order, 
I should be the last man to interpose in any way to 
prevent the freest possible discussion at any of our 
meetings; and however I might think it indiscreet 
on the part of earnest friends of this Association to 
introduce matters that do not properly belong to it, 
yet I would give great latitude even in that respect. 
But all things in their proper order [hear, hear]. 
We have a resolution respecting the elections. This 
amendment respects that resolution, and it should 
be undoubtedly proposed when the resolution is 
brought before the meeting, and not till then [hear, 
hear]. 
As no one was found to second the amendment, it 
fell to the ground. 
The original resolution was then put to the meet- 
ing and unanimously adopted. 
The Rev. H. Sotty moved the second resolution, 
as follows :—_ 
‘That the recent gratuitous declaration of the Earl of 
Derby, that it will be a principal object of his Govern- 
ment to uphold and extend the influence of the Church 
established by law, and to resist any aggression on its 
rights and privileges, is regarded by this meeting as an 
encouragement to increased activity on the part of the 
friends of this N and as betraying a conscious- 


ness that public opinion is fast ripening for a successful 
assault on so anomalous an institution. 


He said he admired the resolution very much be- 
cause the difference between strong folks and weak 
ones was this—that while the weak were discouraged 
by oppositiun, the strong were made stronger by it. 
If there was any of the right stuff in them, a little 
defiance and determination on the part of those who 
resisted [them would put them in good heart [hear]. 


rather exhausted, and remarked to his brother who 
was with him, “I think I shall give up, for I am 


when you should pull hardest“ [laughter]. He had 
often thought of his expression since, and he thought 


seem, he found that he could pull harder then than 
he could before. So it was with all movements 
such as these [hear]. The Earl of Derby, in his re- 


the sentiment with which the resolution concluded. 
He was reminded by what had taken place of a party 
of school boys having on a dark winter's night to go 
through a churchyard, where they had been told 


that some decisive steps should be taken in these 


each of the boys would be, on approaching the 

churchyard, ‘‘Oh! won't I give him a tremendous 

punch“ [laughter]. Now, the Earl of Derby had 

heard that hive was some sort of phantom asso- 

ciation of which he evidently stood in great awe, and 

this probably led to his declaration. No doubt he 

had good reason to fear; but the Association was 

anything but a ghostly one —it was real flesh and 

blood [hear, hear]. The object of the Association 

was not hostile to the Church of England as a church, 

but as an establishment. They greatly admired the 

piety, and zeal, and devotedness of many of the 

ministers of the Church of England; and the very 

fact that there was so much that was good in 

that Church, and in her members, was one reason 

why she should be relieved of the burden which 

hung like a dead weight upon her—he meant 

her connexion with the State [hear]. He believed 

that those clergymen who were the most earnest 

and active in their duties, would be the first to per- 

ceive in what a false position they were placed. It 
was the idea of the late excellent Dr. Arnold, that the 
State should be a Church,and that the Church should 
be a State; and there were many who advocated 
the alliance which the Association deprecated on a 

similar ground, urging that the State was really the 
Church, It was true that the Church often adopted 
the principles on which the State acted. The mem- 
bers of the State often acted upon the principle of 
expediency ; they said, Such and such a-course is 
right, because it is necessary ;"’ they did not act 
upon the high ground of principle without reference 
to consequences. Were this not so—were the State 
always acting on principle only—there would be no 
occasion to discuss the question; the Church would 
be the State, and the country would be in sucha 
condition that we should have no need of a Govern- 
ment at all [hear]. He believed the present con- 
nexion of the Church with the State crippled the 
energies of the former, while it conferred no benefit 
on the latter. He concluded by expressing a hope 
that Earl Derby would soon discover that he had 
not a party of ghosts to deal with. Genuine ghosts 
avoided the light, and vanished at  cock- 
crow; but they (the Association) loved the light, 
and the more light they had the stronger they grew 
[applause]. 3 

The Rev. W. Forster seconded the resolution.— 
He said:—The statement of Earl Derby was but 
another cry of the Church in danger [hear, hear]. 
It was not, however, a timorous, womanly kind of 
supplication, but an antagonistic defiance, the war- 
whoop ofanenemy. In his humble judgment the 
present Prime Minister was not a man to sue for mercy 


to disarm a foe, on the principles of a peace congress. 
High, stern, combative, chivalrous, he had put on 
his helmet, his coat of mail, boots and spurs; had 
mounted his flery charger, grasped his quivering 
spear, and was ready to do battle for the honour of 
his lady-love, the Church, in defiance of all comers, 
let them come from whatever quarter they may 
[cheers, and laughter]. He could not but admire the 
out-spokenness, the courage, and the defiant tone 
of this proudest of England’s proud peers; and he 
preferred it greatly, as an individual, to the hollow 
promises, the sham sympathy, and the treacherous 
support of their plausible, patronizing, pretentious, 
ancient friends and allies, the Whigs [loud cheers]. 
But what was the meaning of this warlike tone on 
the part of his lordship? Why did he throw himself 
into this fighting attitude ? What foe or foes was he 
measuring with his piercing and flashing eye? He 
said distinctly that * and his Government would 
steadfastly resist all aggression on the rights, the 
rivileges, and the properties of the Protestant 
tablishment of this realm, come from whatever 
quarter, or backed by whatever authority, they may. 
He seemed to think that his Church was in danger ; 
and he dreamed that he was Heaven's sent cham- 
pion to defend her. He had said—indirectly, at all 
events—that it was the highest aim and the greatest 
work of an English statesman, notwithstanding the 
vast secular affairs of this great empire, to maintain 
the connexion between the Church and the State 
untouched, unruffled, and unendangered. He 
seemed to think there was some peril, and so un- 
doubtedly there was. His instincts told him right. 
There never was a time when there were such 
thoughts and sentiments unfavourable to the Estab- 
lishment of this country, growing in the great 
heart of this mighty people [hear]. Almost every- 
thing that occurred—he knew not how it was, but 
there seemed to bea Providence about it—served 
to show in a stronger light the imbecility, 
the absurdity, the preposterousness of the 
union between the Church and State as existing in 
this realm. The resolution led him to refer to some 
of the reasons why public opinion was fast ripening 
for a successful assault on so snomalous an institu- 
tion as the State Church—an assault which would 
give his lordship plenty to do if he would undertake 


Many years ago, when rowing on the river, he felt | to defend it. That movement which had filled the 


people with surprise on the part of the Roman 
Catholic Church was ripening public opinion for an 


getting tired.“ An old waterman was in the boat assault upon the Establishment in a very different 
at the time, and said,—* Lor, sir! why that’s just | way from that which Earl Derby and his friends 


seemed to suppose. The attitude, the tone, the 
demand, the aggression, as it had been called—and 


it uncommonly good advice. Strange as it might | he did not object to the term—of the Roman Catholic 


Church had had a deep effect on the minds of the 
people of England. Thoughtful men were beginning 
to see that the real danger to Protestantism from the 


cent statement, had given a good reason in favour of | Papalmovement arose chiefly out of theconnexion that 


existed between the Protestantism that they would 
reserve and the political power of this land [cheers], 
t was but reasonable and natural that members of a 


church that once possessed to a great extent the 


there was a terrible ghost. No doubt the feeling of | cathedrals, the parish churches, the universities, the 
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endowed schools, the ecclesiastical pro rty of 
England, should look with longing eyes and longing 
hearts to these things, and seek to give no rest to 
the minds of the people until they got them into 
their possession again, This feeling was very stron 
in reference to Ireland, If the Papal Church ha 
come to the conclusion that all possible connexion 
with political power was injurious to her freedom, 
her independence, her purity, and her prosperity, the 
affair would be very different; but she had not come 
to that conclusion, and she was prepared to take back 
those old possessions from which she considered 
herself to have been unfairly ousted. The conse- 
quence was that people were beginning to see that 
there would be no rest to the land until the bone of 
contention was taken away by the separation of the 
Church from the State [hear, hear], until the pro- 
perty which was now used for ecclesiastical purposes 
was employed for the promotion of secular objects. 
There was no danger whatever of Romanism again 
becoming the dominant religion of England [a voice, 
Tes there is,“ followed by hisses and cheers]. 
Public opinion, he repeated, was in direct antagonism 
to the Papal system, and it would never rise again 
in this land, but to becompletely overthrown [cheers]. 
But what were Dissenters doing in order to rid the 
nation of a State Church, which was the great 
fosterer of Popery? In what position did many of 
the leading Nonconformists of the country stand in 
relation to that Association? [hear, hear.] Where 
were the Jameses, the Jays, the Parsonses, the Leif- 
childs, the Binneys, and others who were the leaders 
and guides, the stars andghe banners, in the Dis- 
senting world?“ | hear, hear. | 
Gentle shepherd, tell me where ? 


[Loud and prolonged cheering, and cries of 
7% Bravo.’’] He had been asked this question many 
a time—tauntingly and ironically asked it [hear, 
hear]. But let them look at the history of all great 
movements by which the Ruler of the world had 
benefited his human creatures [hear, hear]. Did 
we not know that the great mass of the men stood 
aloof from such movements who ought to have been 
with them [hear, hear}? If the present were an 
isolated case, it would be very discouraging in- 
deed; but they knew that it was the same with all 
the great movements by which God had blessed the 
we [hear, hear, hear]. The Christian movement 
which had its beginning in Judea, the great Protes- 
tant Reformation which began with Luther, and the 
great revival of religion which began with Wesley, 
allcommenced with a few individuals,and with means 
the most unlikely, but which brought ubout the 
grand results which sprang out of their labour 


_ |cheers.] If some of the Pagan priesthood had been 


taken to Jerusalem and shown the apostles as they 
were assembled in the upper room praying for power 
from on high, they would have seena few working 
men, chiefly consisting of uneducated fishermen ; 
a few men without culture and without polish, with 
very few ideas beyond those they had received from 
their departed Lord; and if these Pagan philosophers 
had been told that these men were in a few days to 
start a movement which would ultimately overturn 
their philosophy, which they loved, and which they 
believed, those philosophers and priests would have 
treated the statement with contempt and scorn 
[cheers]. But they began and carried on the move- 
ment, died in the work, and others took it up, till 
the mighty structure of Pagan worship was hurled 
from its foundations, and the banner of the Cross 
raised upon its ruins, with the sim ple motto inscribed 
thereon, ‘‘ By this we conquered [loud applause]. 
And if the popes, and cardinals, and priests of Rome, 
had been told what Luther would do, they would 
only have mocked at the thought [hear, hear]. So 
might it be said of all the movements which had 
ever had a great effect upon men; they might all 
have been turned into contempt and scorn. It was 
only when victory was declared that shouts of 
triumph were heard ascending on every hand [cheers]. 
Now, although the Anti-state-church Association 
was not supported as it ought to be, yet there was 
within it all the elements that ever stirred the minds 
and consciences of a mighty nation [hear, hea: }. 
They had the abuses, the absurdities, and the 
inutilities of the State Church itself [hear, hear]. 
They had the injustice of maintaining, at the cost 
of all the people, a religion of one party, or sect, or 
denomination, They had the folly of maintaining 
an institation, at miilions upon milliong of pounds, 
constituted by the State, which would attain its 
religious ends infinitely better if left to be supported 
by those who prized and loved it (hear, hear]. They 
had the solemn fact that a large body of men were 
maintained in this country, for the purpose of in- 
structing and elevating the mind of the people, who are 
notoriously the obstructors of all social and political 
improvement [hear, and cheers]. They were sur- 


rounded with a system contrary to the word of God, | 


inconsistent with sound reason, derogatory to the 
Divine authority, detrimental to the cause of free- 
dom, and, in short, opposed to the whole well being 
of humanity [applause]. All these things they had 
as the elements and means by which to act upon the 
popular mind [hear, bear]. Men, moreover, were 
beginning to awake; to open their eyes and to re- 
ceive the light [hear, hear]. The men who went 
forth from that Association to speak to the people 
could always command audiences, and a ready re- 


sponse to their statements and appeals (hear, hear]. 


He had, of late, as a deputation from the Associa- 
tion, visited a number of the chief towns in the 
kingdom; and two facts had particularly struck his 
mind—first, the absence of the leading Dissenters, 
who ought to have cheered on the work by their 
presence ; and secondly, the presence of a very large 
body of working men and smuller tradesmen, who 
Well understood the arguments that were employed, 
Manifesting the information they had received, and 


who heartily entered into the projects which were 
laid before them for their adoption (hear, hear]. 


Now, he was prepared to maintain that they could 


succeed without the parties who had kept aloof | in 


[loud cheers] ; but they could not have succeeded 
without the parties who had come [renewed ap- 
plause]. They must have “the people —and these, 
they felt, were coming rapidly over to the side of 
the Association [fhear, hear]. These were the 
parties who would decide the elections, and the 
elections would ultimately decide the question, by 
the men who were sent to the House of Com- 
mons [hear, hear, and cheers]. This question 
was now becoming much better understood than 
it formerly was; and he believed that in every 
town and city in this empire they had a regiment 
of men well trained and disciplined, who well un- 
derstood the question of the separation of the Church 
from the State, and, when combined, would consti- 
tute a giant army of brave men, who were well dis- 
posed to fight, with spiritual weapons, the great 
battle of religious freedom on England’s soil, the 
best place in all the world for the conflict [cheers]. 
The efforts of the Association were telling upon the 
people 3 He did not speak this rashly, but 
advised J. and from personal observation [hear, 
hear]. In the towns whither he had lately gone, he 
had not been asleep [hear]. He had looked about 
him, and he saw there indications which convinced 
him that the people were ripening for action [hear, 
hear]. There were low moanings of the wind, and 
gentle upheavings of the sea, which were only 
precursors of the coming storm [applause]. A dark 
spirit appeared on the clear and calm horizon; it 
was no bigger than a man’s hand, but it would swell 
into a thunder-cloud ; when the roar of its artillery 
would be heard, and the vivid lightning would be 
seen to strike the turrets in which ecclesiastical 
power had ensconced and entrenched itself, in order 
that it might dig down and utterly destroy the freedom 
of England [loud applause]. This Anti-state-church 
Association was so constructed and managed, that 
it could lay hold of all the elements of discontent 
against the Established Church [hear, hear]. Like 
Aaron’s rod, it could swallow up all the rest; and 
it could also digest and assimilate them, and turn 
them all to its own aggrandisement [laughter and 
applause]. Earl Derby would be called upon to 
defend his favourite child [hear]. And what would 
he defend? [hear, hear.] Its rights; its privi- 
leges; its possessions? Yes; but what more? 
Its everlasting infamy, imbecility, weakness, and 
helplessness [laughter and loud applause]. It was 
a child; it had always been a child, and it always 


would be a child [applause]. For three hundred | P 


years it had been under the nursing fathers and the 
nursing mothers of England’s Kings and Queens 
[laughter and applause]. And Earl Derby had of 
late been appointed its under nurse [renewed 
laughter and cheers]. Its limbs had been put into 
the bands of State enactments; it had been fed on 
the pap of State pay; it had been rocked all that 
period, 300 years, in the cradle of State patron- 
age, it had been lulled to sleép by the intonations 
of the State lullaby, and yet Earl Derby found the 
child crying and kicking [laughter and cheering]. 
He determined to silence, if he could, those who had 
frightened the little innocent [much laughter and 
cheers]. He set to work to rock the cradle again, 
and he thought he heard Earl Derby singing the 
nursery hymn ;— 


Hush, my babe, lie still and slumber, 
Valiant soldiers guard thy bed, 

Royal blessings without number, 
Gently falling on thy head. 


Sleep, my babe! thy food and raiment, 
House and home, the State provides; 
And without thy care or payment, 
All thy wants it well supplies. 


How much better thou’rt attended 
Than the Christian Church of old; 
Her no kingly care defended, 
From the keenest want and cold. 


Soft and easy is thy cradle, 
She was rocked in stormy blast; 
Not e’en crumbs from royal table 
Went to serve her poor repast. 


Though, my babe, great danger hovers 
Round thy sword-protected home ; 
Yet my eye thy foe discovers, 
And this hand will seal their doom. 


Then hush, my babe, lie still and slumber, 
Since a Derby guards thy bed; 
Heaveuly blessings without number 
Still shall fall upon thy head. 
[Immense laughter and cheering. ] 
The collection was now made. 


Epwarp Matt, Esq., rose, amidst loud and re- 
peated cheering, to move the last resolution. He 
said: The resolution 1 have to propose has reference 
to the ensuing general election. Although it may 
not be worded in precisely the same stringent man- 
ner as the amendment which was moved upon the 
first resolution, I think you will see that those who 
have the conduct of the affairs of this Association 
are earnestly desirous, as far as they can possibly 
influence their supporters, to bring all those sup- 
porters to the assertion of their principles at the 
hustings and the polling-booth. The resolution is :— 

That, in the prospect of a general election, this 
meeting earnestly exhorts the opponents of State inter- 
ference with religion, to avail themszlves to the utmost 
of the facilities which it will afford for the furtherance 
of their views; giving their unflinching support to Anti- 
state-church candidates ; pressing their opinions upon 
others at present imperfectly acquainted with, or un- 
aoe 3 8 . 
tion, and em re gs, 
seasonable infiuenes on the popular mind. 


It will scarcely be imputed to myself, that I have 
shown any disposition to waver or flinch in the 
advocacy of this question, whether at a public meet- 
g where it might have the response of enthusiastic 
cheers, or on the front of the hustings, where it 
was to be drowned in the yells of ts. But 
while I am fally and perfectly con that there 
may occur, and have occurred, seasons in the history 
of our question whenit became us to put our followers, 
so far as our influence could do ao, under a stringent 
law to withhold their vote from any who could not 
represent their principles,—I am free to confess, that 
looking at the country at large—looking at the posi- 
tion of many agricultural constituencies, where it 
would be utterly impossible to carry an Anti-state- 

church candidate, but may be possible to carry a 

candidate who would enlarge the suffrage—I do not 

consider it would be wise in us to bind ourselves at 

this time by a resolution that would tie the hands of 

several of our friends in regard to civil liberty; 

which liberty, if we can only promote, we promote 

at the same time the accomplishment of our own 

great object (hear, hear]. There is no one in this 

assembly that feels more deeply, more earnestly, 

more solemnly than myself, a desire to separate the 
Church from the State (hear, hear]; and I can 
clearly see, that that desire can be most effectually 

forwarded by sending to Parliament men who, even 
if they would not pledge themselves to what we 
desire, would pledge themselves to give the working- 
men their franchise [applause]; and they, I am fully 
convinced, being entranchised, will instantly make 

this one of the most practical subjects of agitation 
[renewed applause]. I therefore humbly submit, 
that in the present state of parties, and in the pros- 
pect of an early reform in Parliament, if we electors 
do our duty, we should tie the hands of no man 
as to civil liberty, but say this much, and impress it 
upon the minds of our supporters, Help forward 
the suffrage wherever you can—help forward the 
separation of Church and State wherever you can; 
but if you cannot do both, help forward the suffrage, 
and the other will be secure” (hear, hear]. Now, 
permit me to say, this question occupies a far 
different position in the public mind, and in relation 
to the legislature, to that which it occupied a very 
few years ago. When 1 first commenced writing 
upon the subjeet, about eleven | ago, there 
were very few of my friends who did not regard it 
as a topic upon which they ought to talk warily; 
and very few Dissenters, especially of those who 
aspired to be the leaders of Dissent, who did not 


time has gone by. Our 
work — hundreds of thousands of our fellow-citizens 
have been brought under the sound of the senti- 
ments to which you have listened to-night—hundreds 
of thousands of little missives, in the shape of tracts, 
have been gradually permeating the fibres of society. 
And now, not only have we a few men in the Huuse 
of Commons to whom we can refer as understanding 
our principles, and willing to give them prominence 
there, but we have likewise a confident 

which I trust will be realized within a few 


pect 
onths, 
of increasing their number by at least a score [ap- 
plause]. So that in the next Parliament, wé — 4 
expect to have a body of men fully conversant wi 

the principles of Anti-state-churchism, familiar 
with the feelings of Dissenters at large, and 
1 desirous of setting the Church free men 


who will be ready, I hope, to organize, to band 
themselves together, to become a nx in that 
House, and 20 render themselves trument fitted 
for the expression of the principles and feelings of 
Anti-state-churchmen the kingdom all over, Now, 
this I regard as a great gain (hear, hear]. I am 
well aware that there are those, even at the present 
day, who regard the agitation of this question in 
Parliament as perfectly futile—who tell us that the . 
separation of Church and State is a mere abstrac- 
tion, which nobody can understand or intelligently 
explain. Gentlemen, this is no new thing. That 
which is disagreeable, and is to be tabooed, but 
cannot be tabooed upon just and tical reason- 
ing, is got rid of by giving it a bad name, and letting 
it be hung up [a laugh]. So with the separation of 
Church and State. Not a man understands what it 
is. But if this be so, surely a man cannot un 
what the union of Church and State is [a laugh, 
and cheers]—for the separation is just the opposite 
condition of things to thet. ‘Tis an abstraction, 
they say. So was Free-trade once—no one now 
ventures to call it so [cheers]. The truth is, it is 
only the a term that is an abstraction —the 
licy for which it stands is enough (hear, 
— § It is just because it is so practical—because 
it will go so closely home to the business and 
bosom of honourable members—that it is treated 
with supercilious indifference, and characterised as 
an abstraction. It — wen the repeal of 
all laws that inflict penalties or confer privileges on 
account of a man’s faith, and the resumption of 
national funds now enjoyed by — — bodies (hear, 


heat]. There is an hon. baronet, a idate tor re- 
election in a neighbouring h (cries ol Hear, 
hear ], who, being enlightened on this point, is 


really astonished to find that he has been voting 
for the sched owesvdon eager aden 
out knowing it (laughter}—an r im 

it to us is Se that we are putting forward under 

that title, that abstraction, things which have occu- 

pied the attention of Parliament over and over again. 
Now, I do think that it is not very becoming in any 
candidate for Patliamentary honours, and more 
specially one secking the confisence of a large con- 
stitnency, that he should not have inquired into this 
subject before now ; and the gentlemen who say 
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— cannot understand the question are gentle- [ took such intelligent views of all questions, espe- | 


men that ought not to be adopted [loud cheers]. 
It is insinuated that because this subject will be 
brought before Parliament—as it certainly will be 
[cheers]—it will be put forward just in that shape 
which will ensure the ridicule and contempt of all 
ctical men. They might give us credit for a 
ittle common sense [hear, hear, and laughter]. 
There are some folks who, though in earnest, have 
not taken leave of their senees—who, though mean- 
ing to do a thing that is ultra in iteelf, will do it in 
the wisest and most amor way they are able to 
devise hear, hear]. e subject may be brought 
before Parliament, not once in a session merely—and 
not merely by a direct motion on which the vote of 
the House shall be taken - but and again; and 
t in such a shape that the House shall have no 
ult to find with its irrelevance to the business 
before it [hear]. What are the subjects likelyto occup 
the attention of the next Parliament? Haar. Miall 
named the Canadian Clergy Reserves; as the first 
but was informed by the Chairman that, as Earl 
Grey had omitted to take the sense of Parliament 
upon the resolutions of the Canadian Legislature, 
within a given time, those resolutions became law. | 
I suppose very early in the next session we shall 
have a motion for the repeal of the Maynooth Col- 
lege Endowment Act. Would it be possible to let 
such a discussion come on in a House where there 
are between twenty and thirty Anti-state Church- 
men, without their opposing to that an amendment 
condemning all endowments by the State? Can you 
conceive a finer position for any body of men than 
those who hold our principles will then possess? 
{hear, hear]—able to turn to both parties, and say, 
7 Lou are striving together for the exclusive 
use of what belongs to the people at large.“ 
And this is not the only subject. Almost every 
night there 1s something turning up to call for 
the interposition of an Anti-state-church speech. 
And most assuredly when we have leavened the 
Parliamentary mind, and enlightened the whole 
House as to what we are at, it will be easy enough, 
and practical enough, to move for a select committee 
to inquire into the extent, ions, and operation 
of the Church—into the effect which it has pro- 
duced, morally and spiritually, upon the country, 
Thus, you see, it will be an abstract question just as 
long as we allow it to be so, and no longer [cheers]. 
When we have placed upon the records of the House 
of Commons, time after time, motions embodying 
our principle, Anti-state-churchism will have become, 
if — and the English public will it so, 
a practical question. One word more. You have your 
duty to perform—electors especially. I may say, with- 
out giving offence—and if I do give offence, I shall 
say it [cheers]|—wherever you can support an Anti- 
state-church candidate, do it [loud cheers]. When 
it is impossible to introduce an Anti-state-church 
candidate, well catechize those who come forward, 
and enlighten them on the principles you hold. 
But, be assured of this, we have not yet put forward 
half nor a quarter of the strength, the electoral 
strength, we hear, hear]. If we send, as I 
hope we shall, twenty or thirty men this time, at 
any future general election we might send six times 
that number. Dissenters constitute a moiety of the 
Liberal electors in most large boroughs; and they. 
have, hitherto, simply, however generously, allowed 
the mere Liberal politicians to select both members, 
without reference to Anti-state-church principles, If 
Nonconformists in the large constituencies will take 
time by the forelock, organize for themselves, and 
and stand well by one another, they may insist upon 
nominating one of the members. This has been 
done in — — has been done in places 
where you least expect it. I would also urge 
‘upon electors, having done their duty at this 
‘coming election, to prepare for the next—for no one 
knows what may happen. Above all things, look 


out for men in your own neighbourhoods whom you 


know and can trust. And lastly, when you get 
such a body of men in Parliament, don’t desert 
them when the pinch comes, If you want them to 
have anything like strength, back them up. Show 
that they possess your confidence, and represent 
your ood those of large masses of their 
fellow -coun „This will give weight to their ar- 
guments, vi to their illustrations, power to their 
d upon it, the House of Commons, 
t arena for any man that has an 
mote it. Your duty, 
t your member; se- 
condly; him. Show that he is a power, 
and that if he were withdrawn, that power would 
Let us tatulate 
y use 66 a 
faithful few among the faithless ſound —and that 
‘we have one not ashamed to preside over a meeting 
like the present [applause]. I thank you, sir, for 
being amongst us this evening, and I Jeave this reso- 
lation to the * of the meeting | renewed and 
8 — . 
Mr. J. — of Aylesbury, seconded the motion. 
He was for free-trade in religion as well as in the 
bounties of — — * 
the last on the prospect o ming mem 
for — He hoped 32 of 


is great 


movements. 

after all, is the 
idea, and is in earnest to 
therefore, is first, 


would th ho had so miserably | p 
city wor — e man w 


and who had defended church- 
rates as “a national homage to religion” [loud 


= 2 Gawrtnorn, of Derby, as a constituent of 
the hon, gentleman in the chair, and well pleased 
with his conduct, had great pleasure in moving a 
vote of thanks to him. 

W. Epwagps, Eeq,, seconded the resolution, which 
‘was carried with great cheering. 

The Cnamma said in reply he had great pleasure 
in being the representative of Derby, where they 


cially this. Mr, Gladstone had now before Parlia- 
ment a bill attempting something like an independent 
establishment in Australia; providing that the regu- 
lations agreed to by the clergy and laity of the 
Church for its discipline should have the force 
of law. That was the beginning of church-rates in 
this country, and of all Establishments. He had 
presided with great pleasure over these proceedings 
| applause]. | 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN SAILORS’ SOCIETY. 


ee — „ 


The annual meeting of this society was held on 
Tuesday last, at the Hall of Commerce, Thread- 
needle- street. The chair was taken by T. Hankey, 


Esq., the Treasurer, in the absence of the President, 
Earl Ducie. 

The meeting having been opened by prayer, 

The CHAN said: Having been appointed 
treasurer to the society, he did not think it con- 
sistent with his duty to refuse to take the chair, in 
the absence of Earl Ducie, when he was applied to 


for that purpose. The professed object of the society 
was the religious instruction of the sea-going part 
of the Fp one of this country. The sailors of 
England were a body of men very peculiarly situated 
with regard to the opportunities of religious instruc- 
tion; they were, if he might use the term, an 
‘‘extra-parochial” class, who had not the oppor- 
tunity of direct pastoral aid. Such, at least, was the 
mercantile navy of this country [hear]. It was impos- 
sible, however desirable it might be, that every ship 
should be provided with spiritual instruction from 
the ministers of the Establishment. It was, there- 
fore, expedient that members of the Church of 
England who were anxious to see so large a class of 
their fellow-creatures instructed in religion, should 
seek some other aid than that which was ordinarily 
afforded by the Church to which they belonged—to 
seek, in fact, extra-parochial aid for the welfare of 
the sailors. The society had existed eighteen or 
nineteen years, and its position was such that it 
might now be considered on a permanent basis 
[hear]. He most sincerely trusted that it would be 
supported by all who took an interest in the welfare 
of the British seaman. For himself, as an extensive 
shipowner, he thought when it was stated to him 
that, in consequence of the decease of the late trea- 
surer, it was necessary for the good order of the 
institution that some one who took an interest in the 
welfare of seamen should fill the vacant office, that 
he was not justified in refusing the invitation [ap- 
plause]. He office when many other things 
occupied his attention; at the same time, he did not 
intend it as a sinecure. His desire was to exert him- 
self, as far as he had the opportunity, in promoting 
the object which not only every shipowner, but 
every person in the country should have at heart 
[applause]. : 

The Secretary then read the annual Report, which 
gave a highly interesting detail of the society’s 
operations in various sea ports of England by means 
of missionaries, the distribution of Scripture tracts, 
and the like. 

The Rev. Mr. Horriss moved the adoption of the 
report. He dwelt upon the necessity that existed fo 
Christians setting aside their sectarian differences, 
and uniting with one heart in the spread of the 
gospel among their fellow-creatures; not overlook- 
ing the seamen of the country, who were men pecu- 


claims upon Christian sympathy. As they looked 
upon the swearer who was taught to fear an oath, 
upon the impure mariner who had become chaste, 
upon many a household in which happiness and 
order and godliness had been introduced, let them 
not despise the work simply because it had been 
accomplished by what might appear to some an 
irregular agency and without episcopal ordination 
(hear, hear]. 

The Rev. Mr. Bioop (one of the survivors from 
the wreck of the Amazon“) next addressed the 
meeting. He gave a detailed account of the suffer- 
ings he underwent, and the scenes he passed through 
on the night of the wreck of that ill-fated vessel. 
He desired, he said, to give God the glory for his 
rescue from that fearful catastrophe, and should 
ever consider himself a monument of divine mercy. 

The Rev. W. HAnnurr (from the Navigators’ 
Islands) moved the second resolution :— 


That this meeting contemplates with unmingled satis- 
faction a zealous missionary spirit in connexion with the 
great principles of Christianity, and anticipates from 
the well-known natural courage and ardour of their 
class important and valuable aid in circulating the 
knowledge of the gospel thoughout the world. 

He said he thought too much odium had been 
attached to sailors generally, especially in the islands 
of the Pacific, on account of a few disreputable men 
who did not deserve the name of seamen; and who 
were ready to commit any kind of atrocity on the 
natives who came into their power. He narrated 
some interesting details connected with the visits of 
ious seamen to the Polynesian Islands, which were 
attended with the most gratifying results, On one 
island, he said, more than a hundred persons re- 
gularly assembled for worship on the Sabbath, One 
morning, however, only five or six, instead of the 
usual number, attended. This deficiency arose from 
the fact that several Englishmen and Americans, 
who had come among the natives for sandal wood, 
had told them that the Christians had come to de- 
ceive them; that there was no God in America or 


liarly situated, and possessing more than ordinary 


— —— 
— 
— 


often died was caused by the Christians comin 
amongst them. There can be no doubt that the 
death of Mr. Williams and his fellow-labourer was 
caused by the atrocities committed some time before 
by an English captain—a man whom he (Mr, Har 
butt) knew well, He urged upon the meeting the 
importance of sending forth religious and evangelical 
seamen, who, in their intercourse with the natives 
of different lands, could not fail to exercise a salutary, 
and, it might be, a saving influence on their minds. 
The Rev. Joun CLARK, of Brown’s Town, 
Jamaica, seconded the resolution. He took a deep 
interest in the society, which he particularly ad- 
mired on account of its unsectarian principles. He 
had made four voyages across the Atlantic, during 
which it had been his privilege to labour for the 
spiritual good of sailors. About seventeen years 
ago, when, with a trembling heart, he left his native 
land, as he was pacing the quarter-deck of the vessel 
in which he was sailing, a seaman came to him, and 
introduced himself as a Christian brother, adminis- 
tering to him words of consolation and comfort 
[hear, hear]. With that good man he made arrange- 
ments for holding religious meetings during the 
voyage, to read the word of God, and expiain it t 
the others. One manifested great anxiety about his 
soul; soon after he landed at Jamaica he died, en- 
joying a good hope of eternal life [hear, hear]. The 
speaker then referred to the bad example set by 
sailors in merchant ships to the natives of the 
islands at which they touched. If sailors were con- 
verted, they would prove a great help to the 
missionaries, and be the means of extending the 
gospel wherever they went. 

The collection was then made. The Chairman 
announced a donation of £20 from the Earl of Ducie, 
and two other donations of £5. 

WILLIAM Janson, Esq., of Lloyds, moved: 
That, in the judgment of this meeting, the British 
and Foreign Sailors’ Society has strong claims upon the 
merchants, shipowners, and underwriters of this coun- 
try, seeing that its object is to improve and elevate the 
character of those men to whose care property to so im- 
mense an amount is constantly entrusted. 


He most cordially agreed with the purport of the 
resolution ; but he thought the Chairman, in asking 
him to propose it, had “ caught a Tartar” [laughter]. 
He was one of those who thought we should never 
get on in the improvement of sailors, and other 
men of the same class, unless temperance were more 
generally insisted upon. He had himself been a 
teetotaller for seventeen years; and he did not think 
there should be total abstinence in the forecastle and 
not in the cabin [hear, hear]. He believed the 
sailor would become more valuable in proportion as 
he became a religious character, 

Jonx Rods, Esq., denied the insinuation that 
sailors were generally a drunken body of men. He 
believed there was not so much drunkenness at sea 
as on land. It was, he believed, considered to be 
necessary, that, in hot climates, where the men were 
apt to drink a large quantity of water, they should 
have a little spirits mixed with it [hear, hear]. He 
pressed upon the meeting the importance of educa- 
ting sailors before they went to sea, that they might 
secure a better class of men for the service, 

Captain Cooxz, R. N. (who took the chair, as Mr. 
Hankey was compelled to leave), said he perfectly 
agreed with what Mr. Janson had remarked respect- 
ing the value of temperance; but if sailors were 
made Christians, they would be sure to be temperate. 
The resolution was carried unanimously. 

The Rev. J. T. Durrizup (Rector of Bow), 
moved :— : 

That while pursuing their avocation, and thus minis- 
tering to the increase of the wealth and power of their 
country, seamen are exposed to privations, hardships, 
and dangers (too lamentably exemplified in recent 
melancholy disasters), which should be sufficient to 
elicit on their behalf every effort which philanthropy 
and Christianity can command. 


Every one, he said, must sympathize with those who 
did business in deep waters. They were exposed, 
when at sea, to physical dangers; when at home, to 
moral. The object of the society was to prepare 
them for those disasters to which they were subject, 
that if snatched away from this mortal life, they 
might enter into that happy state where there would 
be “no more sea“ (hear, hear]. 

The Rev. WILLIAM Lecce (of Reading), in se- 
conding the resolution, referred to the beneficial 
effect which would result from only one righteous 
seaman being secured on board every vessel which 
left our ports, adducing as an instance the case of 
Paul, when shipwrecked in the Adriatic. If they 
had ever seen a ship in distress, they would make 
sacrifices to forward the spiritual good of seamen. 

The Rev. Joux Burnet moved a vote of thanks to 
| the Chairman, and announced a donation of “two 
ten · pounders“ from Mr. Rogers. The motion having 
been seconded, 

The Cuainman returned thanks, and the proceed- 
ings closed with the Doxology and Benediction. 


Lirz anp Darn ix Lonpvon.—Few know that 
in every seven minutes of the day a child is born in 
London, and that in every nine minutes one of its in- 
habitants dies! The population of London is roundly, 
2,362,000. If the averages of the last fifty years con- 
tinue, in thirty-one years from this time as many per- 
sons as now compose its population will have died in it, 
and yet, in about thirty-nine years from this time, if the 
present rate of progress continue, the metropolis will 
contain twice as many persons as it does now. The 
whole population of Liverpool, in 1851, numbered 
255,000 ; while the nerease of inhabitants in the metro- 
polis, between 1841 and 1851, was 413,000. It is truly 
marvellous! Where will it stop, and how food and 


false Gods, and that the sickness of which the natives 


in England; that Jehovah and Jesus Christ were 


shelter are pee for these masses, are subjects for 
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Bast Surrotx.—Sir Fitzroy Kelly was, on Satur- 
day, elected in the place of the late Lord Rendle- 
sham. Mr. Houghton was announced by the Free- 
traders, and gained the show of hands, but declined 
going to the poll. 


Tavistocx.—The poll took place on Wednesday, 
and resulted in the election of Mr. Carter (barrister), 
the Radical rival to Mr. Trelawny. The numbers 
were: Carter, 116; Trelawny, 89; Phillimore, 80. 


Wororstsz.—Mr, Laslett has been returned with- 
out opposition. In returning thanks he held up the 
fact of his unopposed election for the capital of an 
agricultural district, as a warning to ministers and 
an example to constituencies. 


BERWI0K-ON-TwEeD.—Much dissatisfaction pre- 
vails amongst the Liberal party in this town, at the 
announcement of a Mr. John Stapleton, a member 
of a Roman Catholic family in Yorkshire, as a can- 
didate, without invitation from the party or the 
town to which he has appealed. The consequence 
is that two Tories have started. Mr. Forster has 
visited the town, again received the unanimous sup- 

ort of the Liberal v, and made a canvass that 
eaves no doubt of his return. Mr. Renton, the pre- 
sent Conservative member, will again stand. 


Manonesten.—The Conservatives are anxious to 
get candidates, and are hawking about requisitions 
for two Conservatives—Church Free-traders. The 
requisitions bear no names, but the names whispered 
in the ears of credulous signers are—Lord Morton 
(eldest son of Earl Ducie), and Mr. George Loch 
(son of Mr. J. Loch, M. P., and managing trustee of 
the Bridgewater estates), of Worsley Old Hall. It 
seems unlikely, however, that Earl Dueie, a good 
supporter ef the League, will back his son against 
Mr. Bright. 


NortrincHamM.—Mr. Walter has ventured upon a 
public meeting, and Bet soundly beaten. The Times 


reports something of the badgering, but suppresses 
the result of the show of hands. ” vi 


ParstzEY.—Mr. Haly, the Radical and Anti-state- 
church candidate, has concluded his canvass, and 
his friends are sanguine of success. 


Pzata.—Lord Panmure has bidden farewell to 
the electors of Perth in a short address, in which he 
says :—‘* My career as a Member of the House of 
Commons has closed where it commenoed — in Perth- 
shire; and I shall ever look back with pride and 
satisfaction to the high honour which I have enjoyed, 
of sitting as the representative both of the county 
and eity of Perth, nor shall I ever forget, though m 
domicile may be changed, that I still have the hig 
distinction of being enrolled among the citizens and 
burgesses of Perth.“ 


Sunrrimp.— Mr. George Hadfield has received a 


2— and consented again to become a candi- 
ate. 


Tux Tower Hamuiets.—A meeting, convened by 
Messrs, Thompson and Ayrton’s committee, was 
held on Monday evening, at the Manor Rooms, 
Hackney. Mr. F. Clark was called to the chair. 
On or near the platform were Dr. Massie, Dr. Oxley, 
Mr. 8. Morley, Mr. C. Reed, Mr. C. Green, and 
other influential inhabitants; and in a side gallery 
we one Cox and = aaa Mr. 
Ayrton was t speaker, occu the meet- 
ing for nearly an hour, with a bold and effectively- 
delivered enunciation of Radieal and Anti-state- 
church principles; replying with severity to the 
remarks of W. Clay in that room a few weeks 
since, on his appearance as a rival candidate, Mr. 
Geo. Thompson next rose, and was received with 
enthusiastic cheering from his su ; a few 
dissentient expressions only serving to stimulate and 
E the acelamations of the great majority. A 

not of “ Butlerites’’ rendered the honourable gen- 
tleman for a short time inaudible, and renewed their 
clamour at intervals through the evening. Mr. 
Thompson stated that he presented himself again for 
election solely on the ground that his princi + ogre 
those of the majority of the electors, and that his 
life had proved his integrity. At the meeting held 
in that room on the 15th ult., certain gentlemen had 
ostentatiously transferred their su from him to 
Sir W. Clay, on the ground of his dereliction of duty. 
He was thus into a comparison he had no 

a list and 

of the pre- 
Crystal 
Palace (except during his absence in America—of 
which he gave his opponents the benefit), and he 


challenged any one to impugn the accuracy of that 
list. Bering That ad given 264 votes 
Sir William, 236; leaving a balance of 29 in his fa- 
vour [cheers]. He claimed no merit for himself on 


wish to make. A.- IIK 


„ he (Mr. Thom ) was absent 
from 270 out of 829 8 h in 


thoug 
England, and not ineapacitated by ill health; 
adding, % We doubt whether the annals of Parlia- 
ment contain a more reprehensible example of 
similar delinquency.” Yes; the hon. baronet in 
whose support this article was written 
him (Me, 3 in “ delinquency,”’ for al- 


- though there was a balance in his favour of eight 


votes in that session, there was a balance of twenty- 


——— 


GENCE. nine against him in the whole Parliament, And! M wae 
ELECTIONEERING INTELLI against this special delinquency, he had to pleas, | foll 


that at a meeting of fully 4,000 electors and non- 
electors, held in Chapel, in January of that 


— (1850), he received formal ion to oceupy 
in trav the country to arouse public 
feeling in s Mr. Hume's motion, and of 


the Reform Conference held in the following April. 
He was not always absent when he did not vote; on 
some motions he could not go into either lobby. It 
was so on Mr. Horsman’s motion, relative to Mr. 
Bennett, which acknowledged the supremacy of the 
Queen. He would plead, also, the quality of his 
votes. He went through a classified list of the 
divisions in which he or Sir William Clay had 
voted, particularly dwelling on the ecclesiastical and 
Trish questions. He had voted in fourteen divi- 
sions on the navigation laws, from every one of 
which Sir William was absent—in twenty-one 
divisions on the Jewish question, from eight of 
which his colleague was absent. He had given 
twenty-two votes against Irish coercion bills, when 
Sir William either voted against him or was absent. 
He had voted for an inqui 
for Mr. Cobden’s budget, for international arbitra- 
tion, for the abolition of capital punishments, 
ainst the Alien Bill and the game laws, for the 
3 of taxes on knowledge, against grants for 
Royal stables and pensions, and for the People's 
Charter—in each instance alone. He repeated, that 
he made this comparison only because Sir W. Clay 
was preferred to his exclusion, avowedly on the 
ground of his (Sir William’s) better discharge of 
his duties. He did not deny his own failings—he 
promised to amend them—and he exhorted Non- 
conformists and Radicals, in sentences that were 
enthusiastically applauded, only to do their duty to 
their principles, regardless of personal considerations. 
—On Mr. Thompson’s resuming his seat there 
were loud eries for Mr. Morley, but that gentle- 
man did not present himself. Mr. C. Reed 
came forward, and silence having been obtained, 
commenced by saying, that this was the most pain- 
fal meeting he had ever attended [cries of Hear, 
hear J. He was deeply pained at feeling bound to 
withdraw his support from Mr. Thompson, for whom 
he had worked as hard as „* in 1847. Far be 
it be from him to impute to that gentleman unfaith- 
fulness to principle,—he simply charged him, and 
he did so with — regret, with neglect of duty. 
He said nothing but in words of praise of his going 
to America; but he took his stand on the di- 
vision list for 1850, with ite 270 absences. 
Mr. Thompson’s last words were on Stepney 
Green, Do not expect me to be a speech-maker, 
but scrutinise my votes!’—Mr. Thompson here 
rose, and begged Mr. Reed to put his finger on 
a single vote of which he disapproved.—Mr. Reed 
rejoined, there was not one—it was only the votes he 
had not given. He was loudly called upon by the 
meeting to account for Sir W. Clay's votes, but per- 
sisti avoiding that point, neither the Chairman 
nor the hon. Member could secure for Mr. Reed 
a further hearing.—There were renewed cries for 
Mr. Morley and Dr. Massie. The latter gentleman 
came forward, and expressed his high admiration 
for Mr. Thompson, with whom he had fought the 
battle of free-trade. He was the first person to tell 
ee eleetors of the Tower r at a 1 meet- 
at which he appeared, that ompeon 
waa the man for them. He still gad, that in ear- 
nestness, fidelity to principle, orthodox political 
sentiment, and eloquence, Mr. Thom was sur- 
passed by no living man. But he had told him 
privately, since he (Dr. Massie) had become an 
elector, that he could no longer regard him as the 
right man for the House. At the so much 
referred to, he and the other gentlemen who thought 
with him, simply wished to elicit Sir W. Clay’s 
opinions; and for his own part he should like a 
meeting in which both members should express 
their sentiments and defend their conduct (cheers). 
He believed Mr. Thompson would be all the wiser and 
better for this, and he could almost wish to see him 
again en (great cow and cheers}. The 
rev. doctor further asked Mr. Ayrton what he had 
done in India, where there was such a fine field for 
reform, to entitle him to the confidence of an English 
constitu „ Mr. A that it was im 


sible to work on the Government of India in India; 
public meetings were sllowed, but they were worthless 
as to influence. Nevertheless, he had done what he 


this score—he attached no demerit to his colleague : in part 


members * the 1 N 1— LA . 
Albans.— pone y 

the West Riding, has b J Co 
and Mr. Denison respectively on the 


into Irish temporalities, W 


Government intends giving an 12 two 


— — — — 


Maynooth Grant. Th 


— — 


memorial is simply as 


ollows :— 
Feeling deeply anxious, on re ounds, that the 
gran 10 the Boman, Oath * ould 
e wholl wn, it would 
be a satisfaction to our minds tobe informed you 


whether (should you represent the West Ri h 
ensuing Parliament) we may depend « n vou neing 


7 — to insure the withdrawal of so obnoxlous 


Mr. Denison’s answer is, in brief:—“If the G 
— O- 
vernment should propose the re shall with 


al, I 
pleasure support them. If any influential section of 
the House should propose the repeal, I should also 


support them; but I cannot promise, at all hazards 
to support the repeal of the grant without dul con- 
sidering by whom such a al is made” Mr. 
Cobden has promised to give his reply in the House. 


; Yorx.—Mr, Vincent seems master of the situa- 
tion. Yesterday week, Mr, Milner announced his in- 
tention to retire, in the divided state of the Liberal in- 
terest, and the unpromising aspect of his canvass. On 

ednesday morning a special meeting of Mr. Lee- 
man s committee was held, when that gentleman 
also announced his determination to retire from the 
contest. The committee, however, refused to receive 
the resignation, and adjourned till the evening. Mr. 

eeman then expressed his earnest desire that his 
friends would permit him at once to withdraw him- 
self, and the committee reluctantly assented The 


course which Mr. Pashley will adopt is still un- 
known. 


— 


— — 


A PARTY OF MISSIONARIES STARVED T 
DEATH. | 


We have this week to narrate one of the most 
appalling stories that have ever appeared in a public 
journal. An English officer, a gentleman of for- 
tune, Captain Gardiner, of the Royal Navy, and his 
six companions, sent out by the “ Patagonian Mis- 
sionary Society” to the neighbourhood of Cape 
Horn, have been literally starved to death. The 
party consisted of a Allen Gardiner, R.N., 
superintendent ; Mr. Williams, surgeon and cate- 
chist; Mr. Maidment, catechist ; John Erwin, car- 

nter; John Badcock, John Bryant, and John 

earce, Cornish fishermen, They left England in 
September, 1850, in the barque Ocean Queen; it 
having been promised that stores should be for- 
warded to them in June vid the Falkland Islands; 
should they be unable to maintain their position at 
Picton Island, Beagle Channel, it was supposed 
that being provided with partially-decked launches, 
1 d fall back on Staten Island. 

ill-fated party landed on Picton Island to- 

wards the conclusion of the year 1860. From the 
first they seem to have been annoyed, in some mea- 
sure, by the natives, and to have been hunted back- 
wards and furwards from the little island to what 
may be called the mainland of Tierra-del-Fuego. 
About the middle of April, 1861, Captain Gardiner 
begins to record in his diary, which has been pre- 
served to us, that ‘‘they have provisions enough to 
last for two months, but some are very low.“ y 
have but a flask and a half of powder; their fishing- 
net is washed away. They shoot an occasional fox, 
which serves them for food, instead of doing his best 
to steal the remainder of their little stock of pro- 
visions. The scurvy breaks out among the party. 
They are driven to take refuge in a cavern; but 
the tide rolls in, and Captain Gardiner and Mr. 
Maidment are obliged to swim out for their lives, 
and take refuge upon u clump of rock, 
round the base of which the waves of the 
South Atlantic are breaking. Upon this rock 
the two poor creatures kneel down in 2. 
John Badcock, a Cornish fisherman, dies. By July 
the 4th the party have been seven weeks on short 
allowance; their only hope is in the expected ship 
— the Falkland 4 eee held — 

ey greedily eat a penguin, a shag, a half-devo 
fish ished upon the shore. Six mice are spoken of 
in the journal as dainties. The garden seeds have 
been used for broth, and are all spent. Mussels and 
limpets are the next resource—and then rock-weed 
is boiled down to a jelly. Erwin, a carpenter, and 
Bryant, another Uornieh fisherman, die. Two of 
the party, Mr. Williams, the surgeon, and Pearce, a 
third Cornishman, had gone away from the main 
body of the party, for some object or other, probably 
for the discovery of food. Their dead ies were 
discovered at Cook’s River, some distance off. The 
presumption is must have died about the same 
time as diner himself, who probabiy 
expired on the 6th of September. The last entry in 
his diary is on the 6th of September, and in this he 
mentions that he had not tasted food or water for 
four days. Mr. Maidment, the catechist, had died 3 
few days before. It was the 6th of January, 1852, 
before Capt. Morshead, to whom orders were sent by 
the Admiralty in October, arrived in the island. 

After many hours of fruitless search on the coast 
of Picton Island on the 20th of January, some 
writing was seen by Capt. Morshead’s party on a 
rock across a river. The words were, “Go to 
Spaniard Harbour.” On anothet rock adjoining 
Was, You will find us in Spaniard Harbour.” On 
— 1 “ Dig below,” which they in- 
stantly but ſound only a broken bottle, without 
any paper or directions. On one of the 
numerous wigwams in the neighbourhood they read 
on one of their poles, A bottle under this pole, 
but they could not find it; though it was evident, 
from some fragments of stores, that the mission had 
rested here. the following morning Capt. Mors- 
head sailed for Harbour, where they saw a 
boat on the beach, and where they found the 
bodies of Capt. Gardiner—his watch hanging to the 
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skeleton —and Mr. Maidment. On one of the papers 
found was written 1 * but without a date, It 
you will walk along the beach for a mile and a half, 
you will find us in the other boat, hauled up in the 
mouth of a river at the head of the harbour, on the 
south side. . not, we are starving. Close to 
the spot where Capt. Gardiner was lying was a 
cavern, to which attention was directed by a hand 
painted on the rocks with Psalm Ixil. v. 58,” 
under it. Here were found the papers referred to, 
and two unfinished were written to his son and 
daughter by Capt. Gardiner. The remains were 
buried close to this spot by the ship’s company. 


The poor Captain’s diary, in which he records day 
by day the slow process of his agony, brings the 
scene very vividly before us, The first of the entries 
we can transcribe begins with a reference to the death 
of Mr. Maidment :— 


Thursday, Sept. 4.—There is now no room to doubt 
that my dear fellow-labourer has ceased from his earthly 
toils, and joined the company of the redeemed in the 
presence of the Lord, whom he served so faithfully under 
these circumstances. It was a merciful providence that 
he left the boat, as I could not have removed the body. 
He left a little peppermint-water which he had mixed, 
and it has been a great comfort to me, but there was no 
other to drink; fearing that 1 might suffer from thirst, 1 
prayed that the Lord would strengthen me to procure 
some. He graciously answered my petition, and yester- 
day 1 was enabled to get out, and scoop up a sufficient 
supply from some that trickled down at the stern of the 
boat by means of one of my indiarubber overshoes. 
What combined mercies am I receiving at the hands of 
my Heavenly Father; blessed be his holy name! — 
Friday, Sept. 5.—Great and marvellous are the loving- 
kindnesses of my gracious God unto me. He kas pre- 
served me hitherto, and for four days, although without 
bodily food, without any feelings of hunger or thirst. 


These last remarks are not written 80 1 as 
the previous day’s. Another paper, dated Septem- 
ber 6th, is addressed to Mr. Williams, and written 
in pencil, the whole being very indistinct, and some 
parts quite obliterated, but nearly as follows :— 


My dear Williams,—The Lord has seen fit to call 
home another of our little company. Our dear departed 
brother left the boat on Tuesday afternoon, and has not 
since returned. Doubtless he is in the presence of his 
Redeemer, whom he served faithfully. Yet a little while, 
and though . . . the Almighty to sing the praises.... 
throne. I neither hunger nor thirst, though. . . . days 
without food .... Maidment’s kindness to me. 
heaven. Your affectionate brotherin.... 

September 6, 1851. ALLEN F. GARDINER. 


The Spectator has the following admirable remarks 
on this distressing story of heroic suffering, evi- 
dently prompted by the opposite comments of the 
Times :— 

It needs no concurrence in the special enterprise of 
the Patagonian missionaries to witness with something 
more than admiration the heroism of Commander 
Gardiner and his companions—their devotion, their 
patience, their faithful kindness to each other. Even the 
cry that is raised against such missions, because in this 
case they have proved wasteful of human life, is but 
partially true. The very astonishment betrayed by so 
many “gentlemen of England, who stay at home at 
ease,” shows how much we require a memento that the 
power of heroic endurance on behalf of conviction has 
not died out of the blood of our race. But besides 
accidental examples like that of the Birkenhead” at 
the southern extremity of Africa, we may cite Franklin 
and his companions, lost-in Arctic America, wandering 
in search of facts to round off scientific truth ; and now 
Gardiner and his companions perish at the other end of 
the vast double continent, carrying the gospel of their 
faith. The spectacle of the religious zeal which sus- 
tained them, which lifted them above their sufferings, 
made them rejoice in the very midst of death, is not 
altogether unkuown to us even here; but displayed on 
such a scene, it acquires a grandeur, an emphasis, a 
reality, that must have, to our worldly-wise, the moral 
effect of a novelty and a surprise not uninstructive. 
Surely, the spirit which incites such men to raise 
glorious monuments in the most distant quarters of 
the globe, is not waste!” 

Nor is every mission to be judged by its first failure. 
Many a ditch before a beleaguered fort has been filled 
with the bodies of those who were first amongst the 
victots: were such soldiers defeated? 

No doubt, the conduct of the missionaries is a gross 
violation of the economical-moral aphorism, ‘‘ Each for 
himself, and God for us all:“ the devoted band held that 
a trust in Divine Power was not incompatible with the 
service under that power; they held that each should 
work for the rest, not excepting even the Patagonian ; 
and we have an idea that such views belong to a faith 
not altogether unknown in this country, though ie 
by name—Christianity, It may be surprising, indeed, 


history, ancient and modern, biography, natural 
history, &c. To meet the urgent wishes of numerous 
families and individuals, John Cassell has determined 
to publish an extra edition upon superior paper, at 
Lid. per number, or in monthly parts, containing 
four numbers in a neat wrapper, 7d., or when five 
numbers, 83d. This extra edition will be pub- 
lished without the weekly headings. Persons wish- 
ing to have this superior paper edition, must 
give their orders expressly for the Extra Edition 
of ‘The Popular Educator’ ;” they will otherwise 
receive the common edition, which is now being 
published in weekly numbers, price one penny each ; 
or, in monthly parts, price fivepence ; or, when five 
numbers, sixpence. Orders may be sent to any 
bookseller.—“ The Illustrated Exhibitor and 1 * 
zine of Art.“ —The first half-yearly volume of this 
truly National illustrated work will be published 
July 1st, in a style of binding in strict accordance 
with the character of the work, price 6s. 6d, It 
may with safety be asserted that this volume will 
contain a larger number of first-class engravings, 
executed in the most finished manner, than has ever 
previously appeared in works of three times the cost. 
On June the Ist will be published, The History of 
France, complete in one volume, neatly bound in 
cloth, price 28. 6d. La Belle Sauvage Yard, Lud- 
gate-hill. 


Tun Srir WaLKERs or THE LaxDEs.— The no- 
velty of a population upon stilts, men, women, and 
children, spurning the ground, and living habitually 
four or five feet higher than the rest of mankind, 
irresistibly takes the imagination, and I leant 
anxiously from the carriage to catch the first glimpse 
of the Landean in his native style. I looked long 
in vain, We passed hut after hut, but they seemed 
deserted, except that the lean swine ae 
round the turf walls gave evidence that the pork ha 
proprietors somewhere. At last I was gratified: 
as the train passed not very quickly along a jungle 
of bushes and coppice-wood, a black, shaggy figure 
ruse above it, as if he were standing upon the ends 
of the twigs. The effect was quite eldritch. We 
saw him but as a vision; but the high conical hat 
with broad brims, like Mother Redcap’s — the 
swarthy, bearded face—and the rough, dirty sheep- 
skin, which hung fleecily over the shoulders of the 
apparition—haunted me. He was come and gone, 
and that was all. Presently, however, the natives 
began to heave in sight in sufficient profusion. 
There were three gigantic-looking figures stalking 
together across an expanse of dusky heath. I thought 
them men, and rather tall ones; but my companions, 
more accustomed to the sight, said they were boys 
on comparatively short stilts, herding the sheep, 
which were scattered, like little greyish stone, all 
over the waste. Anon, near a cottage, we saw a 
woman, in dark, coarse clothes, with shortish petti- 
coats, eauntering almost four feet from the ground, 
and next beheld at a distance, and on the summit of a 
sand ridge, relieved against the sky,three figures,each 
leaning back, and supported, as it seemed, not only 
by two daddy-longlegs’ limbs, but by a third, which 
appeared to grow out of the small of their backs. 

he phenomenon was promptly explained by my 
blouzed cicerone, who seemed to feel especial plea- 
sure at my interest in the matter. The third leg 
was a pole or staff the people carry, with a new 
moon-shaped crutch at the top, which, applied to 
the back, serves as a capital prop. With his legs 
spread out, and his backstay firmly pitched, the 
shepherd of the Landes feels as much at home as 
you would in the easiest of easy chairs. He will 
remain so for hours, without stirring, and without 
being wearied, said my fellow-passenger. ‘It is 
a way of sitting down in the Landes. Why, a 
shepherd could stand so long enough to knit a pair 
of stockings—ay, and not have an ache in his back. 
Sometimes they play cards so, without once coming 
off their stilts. — Claret and Olives. 


LEDBURY FREEHOLD LAND Society.—The 
best argument for the Freehold Land movement is a 
lain unvarnished statement of facts such as the fol- 
— * we 1 eee received from a correspondent 
at Ledbury. He writes —“ The society is steadily 
increasing, both in wealth and numbers. It was 
established on the let May, 1850, under the aus- 
pices of a few energetic men, who had the inte- 
rests of their fellow-men at heart; and notwith- 
standing the ridicule and doubts with which it 
was bailed at its commencement, as being of too 
utopian a scheme to succeed, success has crowned 
the efforts of the promoters, who have now the 


that, whate victions they had, they should have oe" ; . : 
— 2 . they ee tate’ ered, in | Pleasure and satisfaction of seeing their small 
spite of “ diffleulties —nay, against their own “ inte- institution rising into importance, Considerable 


rests!’? Such heroic devotion must seem obsolete in 
the view of the new philosophy; but one great fact proves 
that it still possesses a stronger hold over the hearts 
even of the“ gentlemen of England” then that self- 
sufficient philosophy, and that fact is the instant irre- 
sistible burst of sympathy. They buried themselves on 
the desert shore, but the whole people of England attends 
their funerals. 


Novet ScuemMe ron THE Epvucation or FauIIs. 
—‘‘ The Popular Educator,’”” John Cassell’s last 
publication, is intended to meet a want deeply felt, 
namely, a system of universal education—of educa- 
tion based upon I and obtainable by 


grammar ; inm 


usic, mathematics, \ 
geography, geology, physiglogy, botany, chemistry, 


difficulty, however, was experienced by the trustees 
in procuring land available for their 14 but 
this was soon overcome, for one of the trustees— 
to his credit be it said—offered to seil to the 
society some excellent land, suitable for building 
and garden purposes, and situate in Bye-street, 
Ledbury, for the sum of £800, which offer the 


committee accepted. Immediately after the ar-| 4 


rangement and completion of the purchase, the 
committee resolutely set to work to make the most 
of their bargain. Several cottages which were 
standing upon the property, with small gardens at 
the back, were sold by auction, the proceeds of 
which considerably reduced the amount of pur- 
chase-money. The remaining portion of the pro- 
rty, containing about 3a. Ir. 38p. of as good 
and as any in the county of Hereford, was divided 
into 22 allotments, each averaging upwards of 
756 square yards, and afterwards allotted to such 
of the members as were entitled to them by wl 
ority. The cost of each allotment (which is 


| May 6, 1852. 
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from land-tax), together with the expense of con- 


veyance, was £25 168. 6d. All the allottees of 
the society, with the exception of three, paid the 


amount of purchase-money for their allotments, - 


several of which were afterwards sold at a pre- 
mium of £15. The land is admirably adapted for 
gardens. The average rent of each allotment is 
at least 50s. per annum. Upwards of £1,200 have 
been expended by the allottees in erecting decent 
and commodious cottages upon the property, which 
are let at rentals ranging from 46 to £10 per 
annum each. So much, therefore, for the first 
year's operations of this small society. In the 
course of a few days it will have attained the 
second year of its existence. At present it num- 
bers 113 members, possessing 175 shares, with a 
fund of upwards of £790, invested in the bank of 
Messrs. Webb and Moore, and which is producing 
3 per cent. interest. This amount is exclusive of 
the sums due on mortgage from the three allottees 
above mentioned. The committee have, within 
the last few days, accepted an offer made by Mr. 
Edward John Webb, banker, for the sale to the 
society of about 18a. Or. 32p. of excellent meadow 
land and orcharding, contiguous to the town, and 
admirably adapted for building and other pur- 
oses, the purchase-money for which is £3,300. 
he purchase will be arranged and completed in 
November next, after which the land will be divi- 
ded in the best possible manner and allotted.” 


LITERATURE. 


Regal Rome: an Introduction to Roman History. 
By Francis W. NEwMAN, Professor of Latin 
in University College, London. London: 


Taylor, Walton, and Maberly, Upper Gower- 
street. 


THE clever, versatile, and learned Francis 
Newman comes before us again, this time writing 
on a subject in which he is professionally con- 
cerned. Political economy and the hilosophy of 
religion have received elucidation — his pen, 
of late; and he now writes, with undiminished 
freshness and vigour, on topics which can scarcely 
excite the strong personal interest and heated 
enthusiasm as the above questions of the day. 


His new work is an attempt to construct a faith- 
ful picture of Ancient Rome under its kings, and 
disentangle that period of Roman History from 
the false glory which Livy has wilfully thrown 
around it. Niebuhr has preceded Mr. Newman 
in the same task, and with so much success, that in 
this country it will be deemed a kind of treason 
to revolt against his authority. The author does 
not, however, “ conceal that bis strong difference 
from the conclusions of Niebuhr has been a great 
impulse to the publication of this small volume.” 
Without attempting to follow him into all the 
matters wherein he has departed from the foot- 
steps of the great German, or pretending to decide, 
for the benefit of our readers, whose conclusions 
are right; we can confidently commend Mr. New- 
man’s book to those who are interested in such 
inquiries, and have little doubt that the verdict. 
passed upon his labours will entitle him to higher 
credit than that which he claims for himself“ to 
have come with a fresh mind to old discussions.” 


The materials for accomplishing such a task as 
Mr. Newman’s are very slight. He has availed 
himself of all such as monumental inscriptions, 
and the regard for precedent manifested in the 
institutions of the Romans, supply to the histo- 
rian. He has also shown not a little skill in the 
work of criticism proper—disentangling scraps of 
truth from a narrative of mixed material. Livy, 
for instance, is his chief authority for asserting the 
conquest of the Romans by the Sabines. Not a 
little light is thrown upon many subjects by the 
comparison of words found in the Welsh, Gaelic, 
and other living representatives of the Keltic 
tongue, with the Latin names; an instance of this 
occurs in our second extract. We may here men- 
tion that the volume contains several chapters on 
comparative philology, displaying much research 
and learning. Many readers will doubtless feel 
much interested in them, though we ourselves 
confess to an internal shuddering whenever our 
duty as conscientious critics plunged us into a 
— 1 Welsh, Gaelie, and hypothetical Umbrian 
or Sabine. 


The most important of Mr. Newman's conelu- 
sions, inasmuch as they affect his opinions on all 
uestions relating to Roman language and institu- 
tions at the period of which he writes, are two 
first, that there was a much stronger Greek element 
in the Latin nation than is generally supposed ; 
and secondly, that the Romans were conquered by 
the Sabines, from whom their religion, many of 
their most admirable national characteristics, and 
most of their ‘political institutions, were derived. 
Our first extract has reference to some of these 
topics. 
ALBAN ROME. 

„Alban Rome was clearly a robber-eity; yet we do 
not know it to have been stained with blood-thirsty 
treachery like the Mamertines of Messene. She is 
rather to be compared with the petty cities of early 


— oe 


Max 6,“ 


The Nontonformist. 


11802. 


Greece, when they practised piracy without scruple, and 
gloried in it. | 

“This stage of human society rises out of an immature 
morality, difficult at first to understand. We are apt to 
imagine, that men ready to shed blood for the gratifica- 
tion of their cupidity, can have no virtues at all: but this is 
an illusion similar to that of supposing that a man who 
finds his sport in slaying innocent animals is altogether 
savage. A line, not wholly arbitrary, is drawn between 
our own and foreign nations, as between men and 
brutes, which admits of cultivating many virtues in high 
perfection towards countrymen, while we disown all 
moral rights of the s er. Unhappily, this immature 
morality propagates itself to a very late stage. Nations 
called Christian, and glorying in the gentleness of 
civilization, are often execrably cruel and unjust even 
towards one another, and much more towards those 
whom they call barbarians. In early Greece and Rome, 
as in early Germany, the same principles were prac- 
tised and avowed without disguise. No one eriti- 
cised them; all in turn were 8 to act upon them; 
and every successful warrior was honoured by his own 

eople, however great had been his injustice to the 
Oreigner. . + « «4 

It has appeared that many of the notices of public 
religion in this era have something of a Greek colour. 
Hercules and the Lupercalia, Hereditary Priesthood, 
the Asylum, Equestrian Poseidon, Zeus Stadaios, and 
Tropaiouchos, to say nothing of such names as the 
Agonian Hill and the Argean chapels—more nearly 
remind us of Greece. And this has a greater appear- 
ance of reality, because it is not worked up by a Diony- 
sius, who might have had an argument to serve by i, 
but comes out piecemeal, and, as it were, of itself. Not 
that any real identity of religion with Greece is to be 
inferred from these things: indeed, within Greece 
itself, itis hard to say that Dorian and Ionian religion 
were identical; but the similarity is somewhat more 
than accident, and implies that religious notions funda- 
mentally Greek exercised great force in Rome, before 
the Sabines introduced the great revolution to which we 
shall presently proceed, 

As the people of Romulus looked solely to warlike 
achievements for wealth and well-being, a large popula- 
tion was # primary need; hence not only were those 
received who came voluntarily, but the inhabitants of 
neighbouring towns who proved unable to resist, were 
often transferred in mass to Rome, according to the 
policy of the Syracusan or Assyrian tyrants, where they 
were received as citizens on equal terms. This, in the 
opinion of Plutarch, above all things forwarded the 
aggrandizement of the city. We are not, however, to 
suppose that within Rome itself there was democratic 
equality. That the relations of Patron and Client can 

et have subsisted in any such formality as Cicero 

lieved, is scarcely credible: but we may be sure that 
martial ability was the first source of honour, and that 
trusty companions gathered round brave leaders, who 
became the chief men of the State. Foreigners would 
be admitted on the same footing; their chieftains be- 
coming chief men in Rome, their followers a mere 
populace. . .. 

In the opinion of Tacitus, Remulus was a despotic 
king; but Tacitus is a bad authotity concerning the be- 
ginnings of nations. We must pehaps rest in the gene- 
ral probability that the successive heads or kings of 
Alban Rome, (however many are concealed under the 
name of Romulus,)—as captains of a people to whom 
warlike interests were all in all—exercised a severely 
despotic discipline with high approbation, as long as 
they were successful in war, and just in the partition of 
spoil: and that, though no written law defined the rights 
of the king, and no precedents can have grown up to 
give strength to a senate, yet brave and turbulent men, 
with arms in their hands, knew how to prevent their 
leader’s authority from degenerating intotyranny. The 
sway of an Arab chieftain is a familiar modern example 
of this sort of S 

‘‘Such is the best idea to be gathered concerning 
Alban Rome, which rose as a city formidable to all the 
neighbours by the free development of a military system, 
under chieftains perhaps not less scrupulous than in 
other rude and warlike nations. But the first definite 
fact in their relations with foreigners which may be 
rested on as certain, is, the fall which they encountered 
from the grave and severe Sabines of Cures, an equally 
brave and more systematically disciplined race.“ 


These passages have been selected chiefly be- 
cause they are unaccompanied by the learned 
notes, without which others better suited to our 
— could not be fairly understood. These, 

owever, will give our readers a favourable im- 
pression of the thorough learning, fresh thought, 
and various literary , that characterise this 
in common with all the author’s works. We close 
with a short description of 

THE SABINES. 

4 The Sabines were, indeed, a remarkably religious 
nation. Their morality was sharply defined, eminently 
positive, and N to the whole outward conduct. 
They knew how to die for duty, and saw duty as the en- 
forcement of God. Like the North American savage, 
they had great power of self-devotion, high dignity and 
self-respect, agenerally pervading sternness. Yet 
their religion cannot be called a cruel one: such atroci- 
ties as the burying Vestal Virgins were mere exceptions. 
It was on its purely religious side unusually simple and 
pleasing : but its morality had a strong dash of unrea- 
soning superstition. That it treated foreigners as a 
natural rey, is no more than may be said of all ancient 
religion. Like every system which makes more of 
Obedience than of Truth, it was capable of degenerat- 
ing into punctilious observances, while neglecting great 
moralities : and this was its odious aspect in later Rome; 
—where it held its ground, unchanged in form by the 
progress of knowledge.” ... Ancient authors 
represent the Sabines as settled at Cures before they 
invaded Rome. Opinions were divided, whether the 
name Quirites came from Cures, or from the Sabine 
word curis, guiris, a spear: but until it is shown that 
Cutes cannot also have come from the same root, there 
is no proved disagreement in the two explanations. 
We happen here to have a clue which the Romans had 
not. The Gaelic language has numerous words in com- 
mon with the Latin; and give us Coir, (sounded Quir), 
a spear ; Curaidh, a warrior; the similarity of which to 


Quir and Quirite, sets at rest the question what Quirite 
meant.“ 


LITERARY MISCELLANY. 


Tue “Funny” Sonor. or rn Present Day.— 
The prosperity of Punch is not without its drawbacks. 
Our witty contemporary has done more than enough 
to diffuse throughout society a taste for jokes, con- 
ceits, and oddities of expression. The desire to be 
thought“ funny has become the literary mania of 
the time,—as the wish to be deemed miserable 
was under the Byron ascendency. Instead of “ pen- 
ning astanza,” the youth who is now doomed his 
father’s soul to cross would very likely be found 
hammering at a joke, or carefully preparing some 
brilliant tmpromptu.—This action and reaction are 
natural, however inconvenient the results may prove. 
The young, just entering life,aresmitten with the 
prevailing taste as by a disease,—and in the ardour of 
their intellectual craving, they in turn demand yet 
more exciting food. Thus the slang of the tavern 
creeps into literature,— caricature passes out of its 
proper sphere,—and the spirit of farce, when called 
on to pander to this vicious appetite, seizes on sub- 
jects the most lofty and serious. Writers and readers 
suffer equally. A rage for puns and pasquinades, 
however bad—for broad grins, by whatever means 
produced—appears to be the — quality with 
which the writers of this trash consider it necessary 
to compliment their readers. Remarks of this kind 
naturally arise out of the perusal of Mr. A' Beckett's 
‘‘ Comic History of Rome’’—the latest and not the 
least offensive production of the school. Even if the 
work were well done—if the wit were subtle, keen, 
and luminous—if the satirical illustration had sting 
and truth—if the characterization abounded in such 
happy and suggestive touches as Sydney Smith could 
have thrown into it—the graver objection to such 
treatment of a serious theme would still have been 


fatal to it as literature. But the book has no one 


redeeming element. To truth, nature, story, cha- 
racter, it makes, like the class which we take it to 
represent, no formal claims; but it is not even 
funny—which, we suppose, it does claim to be. 
Wit it has none humour it has none. Puns it has 
in elusters — moderate puns, indifferent puns, bad 
puns; there they are, twenty or more on a page, 
altogether constituting the dreariest liveliness that 
we have encountered in our reading for many a day. 
—Atheneum. 


Tun Fat. or THE Jesuits In France.—Father de 
Sacy, a Jesuit of eminence, and of frank and gentle- 
manly address, was introduced to Madame de Pom- 
padour as her new confessor, She received him in 
the most amiable manner, being anxious to conciliate 
the Jesuits, who had hitherto been her memies, and, 
at the sametime, to retain a confessor who would 
absolve her from all sins committed at epurt.—‘* Once 
declared worthy of the protection of God by a Jesuit 
so distinguished as De Sacy, did she not become 
almost inviolable, and somewhat sacred? She put 
into play all her seductions against her confessor. 
She never brought to bear more grace, skill, and 
beauty, The king would have been justified in 
becoming jealous. Father de Secy, who allowed 
himself to be captivated by the ing coquetry of 
a woman who was more haughty thana real queen, 
went seven or eight times to speak to her about con- 
fession, without desiring to confess her as yet. Was 
it not rather the prelude to a profane love, than a 
prelude to divine love? As the good city of Paris 
did not know how else to amuse itself at that time, 
it amused itself with this eonfession. Songs were 
composed about the confessor and his penitent. 
» »« « The next morning there was great excite- 
ment among the Jesuits; they summoned before 
their Council of Ten the procureur-general of mis- 
sions. He was obliged himself to confess. He was 
ordered, as a penance for his absolution, to refuse 
his counsels to the marchioness, and to excuse him- 
self the best way he could, for having so long a time 
it amused her.” At the next interview, Father de 
Sacy boldly remonstrated with his fair penitent on 
the immorality of her life. She listened to his words 
with the calmness of a statue; and then burst forth, 
— Father, you are a fool, a rogue, a real Jesuit: 
do you understand? You have played with the em- 
barrassment in which you supposed I was involved. 
You wish, I know very well, you and the rest of you 
to see me removed from the ; but Iam as power- 
ful as you think me weak and failing ; and in spite 
of all the Jesuits in the world, I will remain at court, 
while they themselves shall not only be driven from 
the court, but the kingdom also.” From that day 
the fall ofthe Jesuits was decided.— Men and Women 
of France during the last Century. 

Lire 1x tae Acre Szas.—Icicles hung around 
the deck, hes became a mass of calcedone, butter 
was cut with a chisel, beef with pickaxe and crow- 
bar. Walking out, you are conscious of a bracing 
atmosphere. Whiskers and face are glazed with ice. 
Put out your tongue, and it is frozen to your chin. 


Walking on, you get into a fine glow, often into a 


perspiration, but if the wind rises, then you have a 
sensation of pricking pai Extremes meet. Ex- 
tremes of heat and cold are alike. In our new life, 
cold gives a positive character to our existence, 
almost impossible to deseribe. We protected our- 
selves from metals with fur and buckskin. The crawl 
the chill, which is with us at home the indication of 
varying temperature, was there unknown. In fact, it 
was only by the direct attack of cold that we were 
aware of it, and officers and men agreed that we had 
suffered more at home from cold. With such an 
inveterate enemy, however, we could not hope to 
escape scars, but we all returned alive. On one 
occasion, a fellow, recovering from inflamma- 
tion of the Jungs, being asked how his frost · bitten 
ear came on, produced it in a piece of paper, and 
said, Doctor, I didn’t want to trouble you, but it 
dropped off last night.” We had a covered theatre, 


and on Washington’s birthday, a year ago, the ther- 
mometer being forty degrees below zero, we had a 
fine representation: but one unfortunate Irishwoman 
happening to touch some iron without mittens, veri- 
fied the rhyme— 

“What perils do 


viron 
The man that meddles with cold iron.” 
—Kane’s Arctic Expedition, 


———— 


GLEANINGS. 


Notes and Queries quotes the following ingenious - 
1 * from Byrom's Miscellaneous Poems,” 


“God bless the King, I mean the Faith’s Defender ; 
God bless—no harm in bleesing—the Pretender; 
Who that Pretender is, and who is King 
God bless us all- that'o quite another thing.” 


The Preston Chronicle immortalizes a Cockerham 
oose, as old as the nineteenth century, now sitting on 
er eggs. 


The father of Maddle. Wagner, in writing to a 
friend on the subject of his daughter’s engagement, 


coolly says,—** and is only to be valued for the sake 
of her money.“ 


A work that promises to be “ interesting” is now 
in the press, and will shortly make its appearance. 
The author is Georgey, the Hungarian traitor, and the 


work is entitled, My Life and Acts in the Years 1848 
and 1849,” 3 


An Irish servant who plumed herself upon being 
employed in a ‘‘ genteel family,” was asked the defi- 
nition of the term. Where they have two or three 


kinds of wine, and the gentleman swears,” was the 
highly satisfactory reply. 


By a return to the House of Commons, it ap- 
2 that last year 611 vessels belonging to the United 

ingdom were wrecked. Of the number, 600 were 
sailing vessels, of 110,670 tonnage, and 11 steam vessels, 
the tonnage of which was 1,306. 


A Hint ro Bacuztors.— Sir Walter Scott and 
Daniel O’Connell, at a late period of their lives, ascribed 
their success in the world principally to their wives. 
Were the truth known their’s is the history of 
thousands. 


Pun upon Pun.—On my admonishing a patient 
upon one occasion for his su habit of eating too 
fast, and telling him that “ bolting” the food was a 
bar to digestion, he said, You speak ‘iron-ically, 
doctor! — Sir James Eyre. 


Lonp BrovexraM has commenced collecting mate- 
rials for the purpose of building a handsome Gymnasium 
in a suitable field at the vi of Eamont Bridge, in 
Westmoreland, a great part of which will be of glass 
after the fashion of the Crystal Palace. 


Coton Raw .ineon, it is said, has opened out 
the entire place of sepulture of the kings and queens of 
Assyria. There they lie, it is said, “in huge stone 
sarcophagi, with ponderous lids decorated with the royal 


| ornaments and costume, just as they were deposited 
more than 3,000 years ago.“ 


Tun Lanner Man-or- Wan in tHe Wortp,—The 
Lords of the Admiralty have directed the stupendous 
line-of-battle ship, the Windeor Castle,” the largest 
man-of-war in the world, building in the Royal Dock- 
yard at Pembroke, to be launched early in the ensuing 
summer. She will mount the large number of 140 guns, 
and will be fitted with a screw-propeller. She is upwards 
of 3000 tons. 


A Tueorocicat Crivs.—A new institution, to be 
ealled “ The Theological Institute, Library, and Club,“ 
is in process of formation. It is intended that the new 
Institute shall partake, to some extent, of the advan- 
tages of aclub. A considerable number of names have 
already been enrolled as shareholders or subscribers— 
including the two archbishops, fifteen bishops, and man 
of the high clergy and laymen eounected with thaclogical 


Anoruzsr Sosmanivs Tetecraru.—The la 
down of the submarine electric wire between En 
and Belgium will be commenced almost 


Some alterations in the scheme have been made 
—and the lines will be from Dover to Nieuport, not 
42 41 By this e more 
than ten miles of wire be saved, and a better 


will be secured for the rest to lie in. 


Causes or Insanrry.—In the year 1861 there 
were 48 deaths in the Lancashire lunatic asylum. 
assigned causes of insanity in these cases were 
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